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If You Waait 
To See 
Zee Anderson Norris What Kie Is, 
Start 
Somethin^^. 

Litwary SEmctnm, 338 East IBOi St., New 
York. 

SnbsGiiption One Dollar a Year. 

Until tlie Edition runs out, my Little Book, 
"The Color of His Sonl," which was Sup- 
pressed hy Fnnk A Wagnalls, will he gfiven 
as Bonus witii each Subscription. 

This Book, Edition de luxe, deckle edged, 
silk paper coveriiig, gold seal, in a cute 
little box, is worth More than a Dollar. 

The Edition, moreover, is Limited, Kind 
Friend. So Send in Your Dollar Now. 



THE n^lir''Qin Chat vith my FriencU in Uw 
EAST la 11 li«bt of tlie Blind Man's Oan- 
SIDE Jiiffl I dies. 

Mj Bennon this evening Is to 
the women whose letters, showered apon me 
since my sermon to the men, have wrung it 
^m me. 

Letters telling of their difBcolty in living 
without the protection of the hnshand^ of the 
mifdnterpretatioQ of their every motive, of 
the misinterpretation of the tnnd of their 
lives. 

Z have bon^j^t extra candles ttttm my Blind 
Man tor the sermon, whidi, I am ate^ will 
belong. 

This is a sabject which so vitally touches me, 
which is so deep and near to my heart. 
Don't think me irreligioos if I tell yon that 
it is Christianity that has done this for ns, 
ttiat has for two thousand years damned the 
woman, who dares to separate herself from 
her husband, no mattor how nnwoitiiy he 
may have lovven himself, and live her own 
life. 

Yes, Christianity. 
It was the Christ who said: 
"WhoBoevra desffita his wife causes her to 
sin." 

I think there must be some mistake some- 
where. A word left oat, or a word pat in, 
for the Qreat Teacher loved women. He was 
good to them. He invariably d^ended them. 
It was He who saved the life of Mary Mag- 



"He who is without sin among yon," he 
aaid, "throw the first stone at her." 
And then He wrote upon the sand whUe 
thej all went away. 
Wbj then should He rob the wonum 
who separates herself or is separated 
from her hosband of every braiefit of 
thedoabt? She's a sinner. O'esttont. 
Now, if it had been Paul, the Apoa 
it wouldn't have surprised me. 
According to him, if a man takes a 
tion to marry his daughter, he can 
ahead and sin not, but Oh, yon wo. 
Shave y^onr heads, wear sack cloti 
ashes, bite the dust, bow down to 
husbands, reverence your husband 
Man is made in the Image of Ooi 
woman is man's fifth rib. 
No. It wouldn't have surprised me 
Paul, hut that the QneA and Ben 
Teadier fdiould have given forth a 
date which would have the effect o 
denming us for two thousand year 
thing impoBsihle for me to understi 
There must be some mistake. 
He wouldn't have intentionally h 
woman. He was good to women. 
the cradle to His grave He was surro 
by the love uid tenderness of our ses 
Ctf JSary, His nwther, of Mary Hagd 
who bathed His feet in such ointmen 
the perfume of it has drifted down tl 
ridor of the centuries, who wiped 
with her beantif ul hair, of Mary and 
tha, the sisters of Larazus, of Mary 
dalene again, who early in the m( 
ran to watch at His Tomb. 
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I &m not irreligioos. Z believe in the Lord 

THE JesoB Christ and Him cmcifled, or I ghonld 

EAST lon^ a^ have joined that innumerable and 

SIDE enable Caravan of Shades. A man may live 

without religion, but a woman must have 

something to cry to In the Dark. 

And BO it is wiOi all hnmiUty that I declare 

Qiere most be some mistake here and dare to 

offer my interpretation of the situation. 

I say that whoever pnts away his wife, or 
rather refuses to support her, flings her to 
the Wolves n^o, if she be not fortified by 
some manner of work which shall sustain hw 
in a state of Independence, will do their best 
to rend and tear her; but the fact that she 
has been deserted, or has of her own tne will 
and volition l^t an insupportable situation, 
does not necessarily render her an impossible 
woman. 

But this saying has made her so in Uie eyes 
of man. 

"According to the Bible she's about the 
Limit," they say to themselves. "Let's take 
her out to dinner and see." 

Well, we must live it down, little wranen. 
We must be strong and endure, for we are 
the Pioneers among the emancipated ones 
who dare to defy man and bis mandates and 
live oar own lives. 

There must be pioneer women who suffer the 
tortures of the condemned in raxler to blase 
tiie trail for their sisters who come after, in 
order that these unborn sisters may walk in 
pleasant places along a i 



Pioneer women as there were pioneer men 

who, "bj fighting the forest fires, constitnted THE 

this coimti^ a land of Milk and Honey, npon EAST 

which linger the eyes of the world, Uie Prom- SIDE 

ised Land, the Mecca of the Immigrant, Uie 

Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave 

Policeman who, aftw these pitiful peo^e 

have nndergone the horrors of the Steerage 

and arrived, dub tiuaa into insensibility for 

the most trivial offenses in the Name of the 

Law. 

Many and many's the time, here on tbt East 

Side, have I seen it done. 

This seems to be turning ont to be a Wo- 
man's magasine. 
Fashions? 
No. 

Unless I may sometime cnt yon the pattern 
of my own life and stick pins along the line 
of Joy firmly, separating it well from the 
drab old trade of tears. 

Ton may come to me with all your troubles, 

dear littie women. 

There is nothing in the way of sorrow and 

ignominy tiiat you have suffered tiiat I have 

not suffered. I have lived through it all, am 

still living through it. 

I know and understand. 

And I say to you, WorkI 

Work is your on^ Salvation. 

Surround yonrsetf with a Bulwark of Work 

which shall constitute not only your defense, 

but your eonnolation. 



When I M* a woman absorbed in some spe- 
THE oial vocatioii, in voice cnltare, in the study 
EAST of violin or piano, in the teachliig of little 
SIDE children, I take ofF my hat to her. 

"How wise yon are," I tiiink, "to lay a 
foundation which shall, sooner or later, pro- 
tect you from the Wolves." 
For until a man is forced to settle Alimony 
on his wife at the altar, and I am afraid the 
time is not soon, upon her desertion, unless 
she be fortified by work her condition is ren- 
dered practically defenseless by ho- pe- 
nury 

The Wolves have got her. 
"But," write some, "we find the Wolves in 
our work!" 
Alas, yesl 

Woman, married or single, is the Natural 
Prey of Han. 

The actress must cater to Uie Manager if she 
would keep her job, the stenographer to her 
employer, tiie servant to her master, and 
even the little unfledged shop girl to the 
grand and goi^eous creature in Male attire 
who Walks the Floor. 

And yet this girl is better protected tiian the 
woman who dares to leave and live apart 
from her husband. 

The letter of the law pretends to protect her, 
while we are protected only by a sort of Neg- 
ligent Providence which now and again takes 
a day off to remember us and avenge. 
I will give yon an example in my own case. 
Z came out of the Charity Ward of one of the 
0il7 hos[dtals, where I had very nearly 
crossed the Great Divide, penniless. I went 
6 



to the editors ot some newspapen and asked 
for work which they gave me. For yoa must THE 
know that my work on the magazines was EAST 
stopped by the suppression of my book. The SIDE 
soit for libel which, as I have told yon had 
absolutely no foondation, had frightened 
them. 

I took a tiny studio in a skyscraper building, 
stone floored, stone stepped, aching wiUi 
loneliness, walls like dungeons, dark and 
fearsome stairs I had to climb and climb and 
cUmb! 

Let me stop and light some more candles 
whUe I try to forget the terror of those wind- 
ing stairs. 
There now. 
I have forgotten. 

The editor of a magazine came to me and 
offered to help me. He asked me to dine with 
him. 

He wanted to talk over my work with me, he 
said. 

Those were hungry days, so I dined with 
him. Then he came back to my studio. 
I had no sooner closed the door than he took 
off his coat and hung it on a chair. It was 
an indignity, an affront, but I said nothing, 
for I was in sore need of help. I sat down 
on a divan. 

He came and sat by me and put his arms 
around me. 

Z'got up and stood indignantly before him. 
"Come," said he. "None of your airs. I 
know you newspaper women." 
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Insulted not only me and my calling, but 

THE through me every newspaper woman in the 

EAST world. 

SIDE I took his coat from the back of the chair 

and held it out to him. 

nien I opened the door. 

I have never seen him since, but I have fol- 
lowed his career. 

He has long since been torn from his high 
pontion and is now where he belongs. In a 
small printing shop, standing on one foot 
vbile he pedals the lumdpress with the other. 

Oh yes ! That Special Providence for unpro- 
tected women is not so nimble as it might be, 
but it is there. 

One writes of the uisolence of the servants 
in her home where she lives and works. I 
will explain that to you. 
The woman who works for herself and chil- 
dren has little money for tips, and that is 
why. 

I Imve lived in this house for nearly four 
years. My work is known and has even 
gained me some respect among my fellow flat 
dwellers; but I am constantly subjected to 
outbursts of insolence from the servants, 
from the janitor, the boy who cleans the 
halls, but most of all from the elevator man, 
an illiterate foreigner who, if 1 had the 
money to keep him weU tipped or a husband 
to kick him, would fawn upon me instead. 
There is not one of you who has sutEered such 
insolence as I have endured from this man. 



But the men I am most afraid of are the OfS- 

cers of the Law, in other worda, the Police- THE 
men. EAST 

These brave men who, in the Name of the SIDE 
Law commit so many ontragfes, who raid the 
houses for blocks here on the East Side in 
search of other outlaws, terrorizing the peo- 
ple in a way they wouldn't dare to do in 
Harlem, who arrest innocent men and 
women, forcing them to spend terrible nights 
in jail unless they have money enongh in 
their pockets to bribe their way to freedom. 
It is of these that I am afraid. 
When I first came back from Paris, a friend 
said to me: 

"Never, if yoa are alone in the dark, ask 
your way of a policeman. He will arrest yoa 
for ma^ng improper advances." 
And I never did until last winter when, tak- 
ing pity on an escort who lived in the Bronx, 
I came home from a party ^one. 
When I got off the car at First Avenue, the 
street was pitch dark as a cave, in its cor- 
ners lurking Ood knows what dangers. I 
was afraid. 

Presently I spied in the blackness a night 
watchman, trying the doors of Uie shops. I 
went up to him. 

"I am afraid," I said. "See me to my home. 
It is only around the comer. ' ' 
He walked with me very politely along the 
street, up the steps, and into the litUe lobby 
where I stood fitting the key in the lock. 
When I had opened the door, I turned to 
thank him. 
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"That's all ri8:ht, Sis," he said. "This is a 
THE nice place yon live in. Let me ^ apstain 
EAST with you." 
SIDE I had lived in Kew York long enough to 

know Wiat to do, shut Qie door in his face — 

It has a spring lock — and go on upstairs ; bat 

what if I hadn't? 

What if I had gone into hysterics and raised 

Gain and screamed? 

What would he have done? 
Just what my friend said he would do. 
Promptly had me arrested and declared it 
was I who had asked him to come up stairs. 
Every time I read of a policeman arresting 
a woman so, I could weep for her, knowing 
exactly how it must have been. 

So now, when I come home alone, and I most 
say I haven't so much pity on those Bronx car 
Brooklyn escorts as I had before, 1 run the 
risk of every terror that lurks in the shadows 
rather than ask the protection of the police. 

But it will not be so, dear women children 
with the next generation of the emancipated. 
It will be much easier. 

Perhaps by that time tiie Suffragettes will be 
in power and there will be women policemen 
patrolling the streets, big, strong, splendid 
women who will snatch the men bc^d headed 
and Ihrow them in jail unless they have a ten 
with which to tip them. 
Or if not that, the women Mayors will by 
ihsu have frightened these burly Irish 
creatures who, having come to this country 
for protection from persecution, hasten to 
10 



persecute others, into protecting all alike, 

men, women and childnn, from tlie terrors THE 

of the night. £AST 

Let us pray for the day. SIDE 

When I see a woman start over this ragged 

road to independence, this track that is so 

full of tears, my heart bleeds for her. She 

will need all her bravery, all her coarage, 

aJl her fortitude, and then she will often lie 

awake in tile night and sob. 

But she will be better off thus, alone and 

sobbing than with an unworthy husband, 

though woman is so clinging a creature, so 

naturally loving, so naturally dependent and 

fond of her home, I think it is necessary for 

her to live through the humiliation of several 

husbands before she arrives at the point 

where ^e prefers the Insults of the World. 

And as for this sapng of the Gentle Teacher 
which has done us so much harm. 
I think I know how that was. 
It was the fault of the Printer. 
He either left out a word, or put one in to 
suit himself that has served to bring discredit 
upon us throughout the dragging length of 
these two thousand years. For myself, I 
never know how the last proof will read tiU 
tiie forms are locked and the Mistakes are 
past all Remedy. 

The Blind Man's Candles 
have burned to the sock- 
ets, my Children, and the 
Sermon is at an End. 
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This is the song that comes t'^tfii"g of a 
Sunday morning from the delicate spires of 
Grace Chapel into my bed room window. 
Comes liltingly over this tangle of wretched- 
ness of the East Side, pealhig softly along 
Uie ragged alleys, the rickety tenements, the 
place of the Mean Streets. It is well that it 
should fall petitioningly, like a prayer, upon 
this sad region of the poor, for much we need 
the abiding of God. 

The homeless ones who hear it from the mis- 
ery of the hollow streets from the stark lone- 
liness of Uie alleys, from the inquisition of 
the Park bench. 

The pitiful little old women who are 
wakened by it from their unea^ sleep on 
doorsteps, tiie children who hear it from the 
discomfort of beds made on floors, children 
in whose young faces are prematurely carved 
the lines of the old, whose sunken cheeks and 
colorlessness tell of the grim skeleton of 
Want forever at their door. 
Sometimes 1 lie still, listening to it and won- 
dering if God does abide with us over here 
in the Slums, or if, occupied with otiier 
things, He has foi^otten us. Why this deso- 
lation of Want and Hunger four streets from 
AtBuence? Why the Poor? 
"Abide with me," petition the peals, "0 
Lord abide with me!" 

12 
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•PQ2 I ^^^ AMPTOK suggeBted the ttAgg«d 
t^^<S I ^^B I Edge Klnb at a little party I 
SIDE S^^h! ^^® "^ February, Herbert 
I^^H Welcb gave it the name and 
^^^ ■ the rest of lu then and there 
tore off the Bagged Edges of the first invi- 
tations. 

Just a little InezpenslTe Elnb whose aim ii 
first to study some ways and means of alle- 
viating the Condition of those who are on a 
Raggeder Edge than we (if any there be) 
and Uien in Ga Joy of the Evening, to for- 
get the Ragged Edges. 
No Oavel, no Scolding, no Calling Down. 
Only the Killing of Eare. 
No set programme, no set roles. 
Jnst lettii^ things run themselves, singing 
the Old Songs ajid telling the Old Stories, 
for anybody in the Bagged Edge Klnb bat 
Henrietta lAzams who tells a new story, gets 
the Hook. 

bi the summer we may Boof Garden some, 
but for the present we will Cafe, at the same 
place every Thursday evening of the week 
at Seven 'klock because it is more homelike, 
yon know, than changing about. 
And this place will be at the Sign of Moret- 
ti's, 61 West 36th street, where we will have 
a fine big room all to ourselves, a room in 
which, with tiie aid of a Pieanner, we kan 
Kill Eare with Komf ortable exkhisiveness at 
eigjity-flve cents per. 

A Ziondon Publication offers a premium of 
$6,000 for a dead body wearing its magazine. 
Any live and cheerful Body, carrying an 
East Side Blagazine will be Most Welomie. 
1+ H.>lr 
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^^ children to ttep on the li«adi of Uie tall green 

THE trees and dliflgnre them too. 

^rnw '^^^ ^ BO <">t for a walk on n^ way up town 

BIDa I yf^j]^ thnmgb my park. Now and then I 
lit on a long bnudi there and dream a few 
dreami, watdiing meantime the East Side 
children who ub raining the grass. 
I sat there so one day in the fall. It wm 
cold, too oold to be sitting on any bench in 
any park, for already a tang of winter had 
frosted the air and flushed the leavea on the 
heads of the trees to crimson. 
Now and again a bitter blast caiigbt oms of 
these leaves and wrenched it from its moor- 
ings. 

With a flirt and a flourish it sent it flatter- 
ing redly at my feet. 

Oold I Even the bench I was sitting on all ^t 
once took to shivering, it was bo cold. That 
seemed a strange Mojig to me that a beoich 
should shiver. Conld it be trne? It could 
not. Looking np I discovered that on the 
other end of it there sat timidly a little old 
wtnnan. It was she who was doing the shiv- 
ering and shaking the bench. 
The litUe old woman was so neatly dressed 
and her clothing was so carefully mended 
and ttie gloves she wore on her little old 
hands were so old and wont and faded 
it was plain to be seen that she had been a 
gentlemman in her time if she was not one 
now, sitting there looking straight ahead of 
hear into the oold and diivering. 
I signed at sif^t of her. She was so evi- 
dent a gentlewoman. 
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I too am a gvntlewoman. 

What if some day I should be sitting shirar- THE 
ing on the edge of a bench in mended cloth- EAST 
ing, my little old hands encased in just sach SIDE 
faded gloves 1 

1 moved np closer to the little old woman. 
"Isn't it pretty cold for yon out here?" I 
asked her. 

She turned to me with a smile as fad^ as 
her gloves, but sweet for all that. 
"It is a little cold," she said. 
A little cold I Just then a blast blew through 
the trees that howled of the wintertime. 
"Why don't you go home and sit by the 
fire?" I asked her, emboldened by the sweet- 
ness of her faded smile. 
"I have no home," she answered quietly, 
"And no people?" I questioned. 
"I have outlived all my people but these," 
she answered and raising her bead she looked 
np at the tall green trees. 
I looked up inadvertently also, half expect- 
ing to see a few of her kin dangling from the 
bonghs, but there were none. 
She looked at me again and smiled. 
"Tbs trees are my people," she ezplained, 
' ' and they are very kindly people, too. They 
never quarrel with me. They never say an 
unkind thing to me. They always let me 
have n^ way. Sometimes they sigh a little 
over me sitting alone out here in the cold, 
sigh and whisper something among them- 
selves, but that is aU." 
She took a mended handkerchief from the 
pocket of her skirt and toyed with it. 
"Sometimes I think they are whispering 
17 



amoi^ themselves that tiiey are sony to see 
THE me gitting here," she said. "Eapedally at 
EAST night Z think they whisper that." 
Sn>E "Maybe," said I. 

"bi the summertime," she went on, "they 
bow their beantifol green heads aver me and 
keep away the sun^iine and the rain. The 
Btmshine that is too warm, I mean, and the 
thick green leaves spread out like hands, pro- 
tecting me from the rain." 
I looked at her again and sighed. Ah me I 
What if some day I should sit shivering on 
tiie edge of a bench with a twist in my bnin 1 
I mo^d np closer to her. 
"Do yon mean to say?" I asked her, "that 
jau have no place in the world tiiat yon can 
call home? Do yon mean that yon haven't 
even some poor cheerless little hall bed room 
that you can go to and keep warm?" 
"Not even a little hall bed room," she said 
with a shake of her head, "and no friends 
ezoept these friends you see here. They are 
all I have left in the world, these people, but 
I like them. I like these people," she re- 
peated, adding after a moment of silenoe, 
"My friends £tve all gone away somewhere. 
I don't know where," irrelevantly. 
Clearly this was a case for a home and the 
inBuence of benevolent people. I took her 
to my flat and bestirred myself among a few 
such friends whom I happily possess. 
Together we found a home np town for the 
litUe old woman, slightly handicapped by the 
name graven on the big stone entrance, but' 
called a home. 

" r I 
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Thii vnM the legend writ lai^e npon this 

stone: THE 

"A Home for aged, indigent, infirm and EAST 
respectable females I ' ' SIDE 

And tlioBe who entered moat pay the sum of 
a houdred or so as tiie price of admlBsion. 
Hyself, they would have to pay me a hundred 
or so to get me to live hack of such a sign. 
Enough to be aged, indigent and infirm, but 
to be branded for life aa a respectable 
female] 

However, n^ little beggar could not be 
chooBW, and so when a wealthy friend of 
mine came forth with the required sum, back 
she went behind the sign I 
"At any rate," Z said to myself, "she will 
he warm." 

Thereafter each morning that I walked npon 
the roof and looked down from its height on 
her tall people, I thought of the little old 
woman whose friends they were. 
The keen blast had shorn the big symmetri- 
cal heads of them of all greenness. It had 
stripped them of the glory of their autumn 
covering of a deep dark, rich red. Bare and 
desolate twigs alone remained. Some wild 
rebellious limbs thrust themselves at the sad 
gray skies as if begging for warmth and the 
glitter of sunshine, but mostly they hung dis- 
consolately toward the criap brown frosty 
ear^ 

It was a hard and bitter winter. Often I was 
glad the little old woman was boosed behind 
whatever insulting word or phrasing. 
Thick and chilling snows by and by whitened 
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the headB of her tall MwidB to the tint of 

THE old a^. Snows lay deep on the path beneath 

EAST when I walked that way. 

SIDE The little East Side children no longer 
tramped the path or park. More or less 
warmly housed they nursed their strength 
for the demolishing of the grass when it 
should have grown green again, for, given 
East Side children and grass, one must 
choose between. 

And then aU of a sudden, one morning as I 
walked on my roof, I looked over and saw 
that the little old woman's people were be- 
ginning to put on their Easter hats. AnoQier 
morning and they were on, fastened securely 
with long and glittering hatpins, golden son- 
rays dropped from the skies. AnoUier, there 
was the twitter of birds and spring had 
come. 

A few days after I walked through my park 
and since the great green heads hung over 
me, protecting me from une.rpected chills 
left from the winter, I sat on a bench and 
dreamed dreams as of old, looking at the tiny 
twigs of grass that had sprung softly up Euid 
the East Side children who were beginning 
to trample them. 

After a while a frail something in the shape 
of a woman came tilting slowly across Oie 
park ani rested itself on the edge of my 
bench. 

I looked up, started back and looked agun. 
It was my llttie old woman sitting there on 
the edge of the bench with the twist in her 
brain. 
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' 'Yon have come a long way down to^ 

haven't yon," I Mked, "to see your p 

pie? Ann't they beantifnl in their n 

Easter bats?" 

She looked at me and smiled the same 

tie faded smile. 

"I have come back to stay wiOi then 

she said. 

"And why?" I aslced. 

"I was unhappy np there," ^e espial] 

quietly. "I was most unbappy. All < 

long they quarreled, those women 

there. They made me heartsick with tli 

constant quarreling." 

"And was that all?" I asked. 

"They were not kind to me," she c 

tinned explaining. Sh& lifted np a h 

of her neat mended skirt. "They mi 

fun of t3a.s, ' ' she said, and let it fall agf 

"All of you poor together," I frown 

"and they did that?" 

"All of us poor together," she repeat 

"and they did that." 

I sat silently on the bench, looking acr 

at the new green grass and the playi 

children and wondering. 

"No," said the little old woman, shaki 

her head, ' ' they were not kind to me, th 

people np there. They were most 1 

kind." 

Her little old faded smile grew warm 

she looked np at the beautiful bendi 

beads of the trees in my park. 

"These," said she, "are the kindly p 

pie." 
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Plays are like Marriages. So few of them 
Take that it is a pleasure to announce the 
brilliant success of Paul Armstrong's Alias, 
Jimmy Valentine. 

Alias, Jimmy is full of sui^rises, thrills and 
clever acting. Jimmy carries the slight limp 
from the Sing Sing ball and chain through- 
out the play with wonderful effect, and 
Laurette Taylor plays her part prettily if 
she does persist in turning her hack on us 
and talking to the wall. 
We can't hear what you say, Laurette, when 
yau talk to the wall. 

Another strong play, full of depth and feel- 
ing and thrills, is Clyde Fitch's "City." 
I have seldom seen a play in which each 
part U so perfectly taken, and as for Tully 
Marshall, the dope fiend I 
We met Jack Hazzard in the lobby after the 
Second Act that had left the Artist and me 
limp. 

' ' Tully Marshall in that act is simply Oreat, ' ' 
said Jack. ' ' Great t Magnificent 1 ' ' 
"And what are ^ou doing now?" I asked 
him. "Still writing those, 'Ain't it awful, 
Mabel's?' " 

"Mere side issue that," said Jade. "I am 
playing with Fritzie Scheff." 
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"I didn't know yoa were on the stage," I 
remarked casnally. THE 

"I have been Em actor," said Jack, "for nine EAST 
Years." SIDE 

And BO it is we keep ap with our Mends hen 
in The Citj. 

The Inferior Sex is a fit setting for the Love- 
liness of Miss Elliott, who is quite as beau- 
tiful as when I saw her in London, taking 
the Shine off the narrow-eyed, long-faced 
women of the English stage. 
It is a breezy litUe Nautical play with odd 
and original stage settings, unusual situa- 
tions and considerable wit. 
Arthur Byron has improved some since I saw 
him in the Ringmaster. 
Bat Bennet, his valet, has got him distanced 
a few hundred miles. 

The Yankee Qirl is a splendid Spanish play. 
Fine locai color. Some lovely songs. Bat 
why not call it La Faloma? 
The Yankees are the most offensive of Amer- 
icans. Why star them? If yoa have ever 
been abroad, yoa know what I mean. You 
know just how much harm they have done 
us with their insolence, their high keyed 
unmusical voices, their everlasting flotmsh- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes, which they have 
sacceeded in turning into a Bed Flag, in the 
face of 1^ nations, of people of refhied and 
elegant customs, polished by Time. 
Yon know how they have disgraced us until 
we have come to mean to ottier nations just 
Yankeeismi, Jingo, Brag.^ 
We are not all Yankees. Some of us have 
education, refinement, breediog, but that 
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makes no difference. The Yankee Brand is 
THE indelibly stamped upon us all in Uie eyes of 
EAST the Old World. 
SIDE 

I heard Mr. Allen, the Qemal Press Repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan, tell about the 
Russian dancers Pavlowa and MordMn 1 
"Yes, they were all right," he said, "but 
when they had been here four weeks, some 
fellow came alongf and talked Russian to 
them and took them away. 
That fellow was Charles Bomhaupt, one of 
my distinguished Subscribers. 
If I had Imown about it, I would have asked 
Charlie not to take Mr. Allen's Russian 
dancers away. 

I thought the German of Tristian and Isolde 
might keep the Artist awake, but no. At the 
end of the first act, I turned to find hiin 
sleeping quietly as of old. 
"Yon thought I .was asleep," he said, sud- 
denly rousing, "but I wasn't. This chap 
next to me snored so I couldn't." 
Fremstad sang very beautifully, but the 
Artist slept on. He roused in the middle of 
the last act and looked at the stage. 
"That Tristian," he complained, "is tire- 
some. Why doesn't he die and be done with 
it?, so we can go home? I've got to get up 
a^ully early in the morning. 
Now, look at that man servant of his, how 
he stands watching for Isolde, and she's only 
round the wings somewhere, powdering her 
nose. 

Why doesn't she come on and die, so we can 
go home?" 
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I've been standmg on the Tubs a whole lot 
lately, trying to read the Wheels, but what's 
the Use? 

Those Gas People are the King Bees! 
Tou can't do anything with them. 
My gas hills have been pret^ reasonable 
until this winter when my Bavarian neigh- 
bor moved in across the hall and began to 
bum gas. 

She cooked in her oven. I never cook in my 
oven. That's the reason I love my little 
kitchen bo dearly. I hardly ever cook in it. 
Breakfast. That's alL 
My Bavarian neighbor burned a gas jet all 
night. 

I sleep in the Dark. 

But my bill went right np with hers till I 
Squealed. 

Then it went ap some more. 
Not only mine bat hers, because I had said 
she bnmed a lot of gas, and that made me 
Weary, for she is me Friend, my Bavarian 
neighbor is. 

But what can you do with those Oas People? 
Nothing. 
They are the King Bees. 
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THE HE JewB may be penecated in 

EAST EusBia, bat they ve come into 

SIDE their own in New York all 

rig:ht enovirh. 

They're tiie Whole Thing here. 
Just turn writer once if you want to see. 
Perhaps it is because of their nmnbers, per- 
haps because of their wealth, but they've 
got 'em good and scared. 
TaJie a Jewish story to paper or magazine. 
' ' Sh-h-h I ' ' they whisper. ' ' Not a word about 
the Jews! Be car^l! Don't offend the 
Jews for Ood's sakel" 
I like the Jews. They have been very 
friendly to my little magazine. I wouldn't 
offend them for the world, but these editors 
are not going to take any risks, I tell yon. 
There might lurk some little thing at which 
a Jew would take exceptions. 
I have a story in the pigeonholes of the 
Woman's Home Companion, one of my best 
stories accepted by Vance when he was edi- 
tor there — now and then in a lucid Interval 
Vance recognizes a good story— but never 
will that story see the light because it is 
about a Jew. 

And to my certain knowledge, there isn't a 
word in it that would offend n^ Jewish 
friends. 

If I published it in n^ own magazine, they 
would say it was out of sight. 
Well, it is. 

Nobody but the editor will ever see it in that 
pigeonhole. 

And he no doubt shudders every time be 
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looks that way tor fear its being there might 

offend the Jews. THE 

Isn't it fanny? ^gT 

But that isn't in it with n^ experience with ^™* 

The Sun. 

I lost all my work on that paper beoaase a 

Jew called me a liar. 

Talk of Peter! 

Peter was slow with liis denial compared 

with The Snn. 

They said I was not their r^ireMQtative, and 

they had sent me ont on the story! 

Not only denied me bnt promptly fired back 

all the work of mine they had on hand tor 

fear of offending that Jew who had called me 

aliu:. 

Now, the Jews know there are cads among 

their race as well as among the Christians. 

I don't believe they would have thought less 

of The Sun People for standing by their 

woman reporter. 

I believe ttiey would have thonght more, just 

as Hennessey of The Press has made myriads 

of friends by defending hiB own in the case 

of Hommerstein. 

Bnt The Sun wasn't taking any risks. No 

ffirreet 

One of their editors said I was the only 

woman writer they had ever had who could 

keep ap a running fire of fun year in and 

year out, but off went my head. 

Oh yea. God's Chosen have come into their 

own ail rij^t enough here in New York. 
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What my Distinguished Subscribers 
Are Doing. 

~ HILE the East Side fnrnialieB 
President Ide Wheeler of the 
UniTBTsity of California with 
Uterary nourishment, the Kai- 
ser hands him little cakes with 
his Own Hand. 

Uiss Isabel Hanser gave a oharming and snc- 
cessfnl Concert at the Flassa on Feb. 21st, 
under the direction of Mrs. Paal Sutorins. 
Waldemar Kaempffert, in an article in a 
recent Cosnwpolitan, goes to some length to 
prove that the Star of the East was just a 
plain every day Comet. 
Might have been Kaempffert himself in a 
radiant previous existence, shining there. 
William Oberhardt, in spite of the Oreat 
work he is doing for the Big Magazines, still 
draws for the little East Bide. 
Commander Adams of the U. S. Navy has 
been irmiriTig some fine after diniwr speeches 
this winter. 

Father Taylor of the Sunday Magazine is 
still sending out the most courteous rejec- 
tion slips in the World. Famous for it. 
Eustace Ball threw a bonnd book of his Juve- 
nile stories at me the other day and nearly 
knocked me down. 
Ten million words I 

The public never tires of Boy HcCardell's 
Jar Family. He gets 1,000 letters a day. 
I saw another of Francesca De Maria Pal- 
mer's beautiful little poems someirtiere the 
other day. 
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■f> SOUR faced spectacled lad;' said 

jMa, to me at one of the Klubs: THE 

jK "Frankly, may I tell you what 1 EAST 
^^ think of yonr magazine?" SIDE 

"Are yon a snbscriber," I sSaed politely. 

"No,''^aaid she. 

"Qoin^ to be?" I queried. 

"Well," she hesitated, "times are so hard." 

"There's nothing doing," said I. 

If yon want to keep your Self Respect, see 
as little as possible of those who say they 
love you best. 

Ho nuo^ Who's Whoing (or me, thank yon. 

I'm done. 

Ton hardly get over being a Who's Who in 

New York before you're a Who's Who in 

New York State. Then behold! You're a 

Man and Wonum of America ! 

And then they plank the books down on you. 

Yon don't ordOT them. 

Then come liillB, bills, bills! Five dollars, 

five dollars. Ten dollars! 

Then, to cap the Olimaz, a lawyer's letter, 

all over red, like blood, coming into your 

home aJid disgracing you ! 

And all becanse yon are a Who's Who I 

No more for He ! 

Little Zoe carted aU the darned old books 

hacls. to the office planted them on Qns desk, 

and said to the girl : 

"Yon tell Mr. Hammersly to take n^ name 

out of these books. I'm Sick and Tired d 

being a Who's Who." 
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The Opinion of an East Sider. 
THE 

'f!^^ SPREAD aU six nnmbeni of the 

°™* East Side out on my Tooth Doc- 

tor's table, then sat down to see 
what would happen. 
His assistant came in and took 
np one. 
"The East Side!" he scorned. "Why must 
you write always of the East Side? Is that 
the only spot on the face of the earth where 
wretchedness abounds that everybody must 
exploit it? I am a Bussian Jew. I lire on 
the East Side. It is not so sad. There are 
worse places in New York. Why don't you 
start a magazine about Hell's Kitchen, for 
instance?" 

Not a bad idea. Catchy title I 
"I know you mean well," he said, seeiuff my 
stricken look, "but. ..." 
Dr. White came in. 

"Why doesn't he call me good natured and 
be done with it?" I wailed. 
"I'm ready for you," he soothed. "Oome. 
Don't mind him?" 

The next time I went ap to the Long Acre 
building, and sat industriously rea:diQg my 
own magazine as an example to others, the 
Russian Jew assistant came out and smiled 
at me. 

"It's Oreat," he said, tapping an East Side 
hidden preciously away in his pocket. "That 
is," not wishing to exhilerate me undoly, 
"That is My opinion." 
"It is also that of a good many others," said 
I modestly. 
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HappBy for the Kttte East Side lU list of Life Sub- 

Kriben STOWS. 

A Life SttlMcriptlon b Ten DoDan. 

Mn. Theodore P. Sbonts 

Mn. Esther Hemnan 

Mrs. Charies Cole, Mill VaUey, California 

Mr. T. C. Smith, Street & Smith 

Mr. Charles E. Chapln. editor The World 

Mr. T. ;. Ross 

Mr. Robert Lee Duon 

Rev. John Von Herrilch, St Paul's Chapel 

Dr. Frank Sargent Grant and 

Mr. Rosenfeld of the Cafe Boulevard 



EAST SIDE 
Bound Volumes 

The First Vohune of The East Side hi its Easter 
Toggery Is a little Beauty. Bound to cloth of the 
same soft warm color of the original cover. A 
Fetching reproduction of Oberhardt's Turhish Towel 
Man stamped on the Cover In Brown Ink, a string of 
garlic on the back and the name, and there you arc. 



New Subscribcn will begbi with the Second Volume, 
which, as has been before stated, Includes as bonus 
The Color of Hit Soul. 



SPECIAL OFFER 
it® inmy {Firn®inidl§ . ° 

I have some volumes of my book 

THE COLOR OF HIS SOUL 

which has been suppressed by Funk 
& Wagnalls. I want to sive them away. 

It'a a beBUtUul book, bound in vellum and boarda, 
apecial title page, Engliih box moor paper, •pecial 
mark, new type, wide mnrgina and AS GOOD A 
SPEaMEN OF A BOOK AS POSSIBLE .• .■ -■ 

I will give you this $1 volume as a bonus 
with a year's subscription to the Elast Side 



^ 



All For One Dollar! 

Fill in your name and address and send 
with a dollar bill. 



This offer expires^ on the first of June 

u I have not manj copia* of mj book. I will 

refund your monay if 70a are Bot MilUfiad. 



Don't Hop In a 
Hansom. 
Hop In one of 
James H. Birch's 
Jolly little Jlnrl- 
kishas and take 
a Sachet around 
the Globe. 
You'll have to 
get somebody to 
pull you though. 
Ah ! What's the 
matter with a 
Husband ? 

Pick out a Likely Chap and try him. See how well he 
can pull a Jinrikisha before you hitch him up for life. 
Take a little jaunt down to Coney, or to Long Island, then 
if he pulls well, hitch him up for good, that is, as good as 
they Hilch these days, and go on around the Woiid. 
Yes, I Icnow. 

The moment he's tied, he'll Balk. He may put you out. 
get In himself, and make You do the pulling. 
Or, perhaps, he'll see some other girl on the road who fs 
prettier than you after you are manied^and shake you 
and pull her. 
Don't Ky. 

Just come on back to Burlington, N. J., where the Jinriki- 
shas are made, and get your divorce 
—divorces are easy In New Jersey— 
and buy another Jinrikisha and start 
out again. 

And that will please Mr. Birch 
mightily, for it will be very good, in- 
deed, for the Jinrikisha Trade. 
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Extract from Chums 



" I am learning a lot about the Submerged, and I wonder 
how the rich people can bear to be rich, surrounded by 
this horror. We vUited a tenement to-day, where in the 
course of a half.hour, I saw more downright misery than 1 
thought could exist in a whole city, heroism, too, of no 
mean order, and such patience under fortune's heaviest 
blows that I felt too sad even for tears. 
"But amidst the sadness there were several kinds of 
brightness, one of which was the Little Mother, Muriel 
Anastasia. eldest daughter ol Mrs. Cillings who goes out 
charring by the day and leaves her in charge of the six 
children. 

"I happened in at dinner time and found them seated In a 
row on the floor, with a newspaper in front of them upon 
which was a large yellow bowl of porridge, which had a 
piece of fat bacon boiled in it, and each child had a (hick 
piece of bread and was taking alternate bites of bread snd 
spoonsful of porridge. 

"When the last scrap was eaten the bacon was cut In six 
pieces and each had one as a bit of dessert, with instruc- 
tions to ' Chew it fine, then it seems more.' 
"We laughed a bit chokily, that U, Nora and I did; MIfs 
Farrish sees so much of the hard side of life that she says 
she has dried her tears with the handkerchief of work." 



Price $1.00, postage 10 cents extra. Order from book- 
dealers or from the publisher, C. O. Tubby, 7 West 42nd 
street. New York. 



Have you ever seen 
a small Child of three 
trying to Keep up 
with the Long Swift 
Strides of it* Father, 
who Frequently For- 
gets and lets go its 
Hand? 

Well. For Most of 
us, Life is Like That 
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The Song of the Typew^riier 



5 over Aer copy she bent her head. 

She talked to heisdf, bid what ihe satd. 

Wax ahodting enough to IVake the Dead. 
For the words thai went 

tVahtheClkko/theKm/s. 
You mag be sarprlsed, bat they were Thue: 

"Now, Wowt damn yoa, Wotkl 

"So you WoaU pin yoar faith to Love," she said. 

And Honor and Duty, and Things thai Tend, 
To the Maklitg of Joy, 

So you Would Wed! 
Believing This was the Beginning of Things, 
When sou should bavt Known, it was only the End I 
Now, Work, dartm you. Work ! 

And tb<U wasn't Enough for you, it seemed. 

When it vas All Over, that Dream ytu Dreamed. 
How Could you forget the Unhappiness, Say ? 

And Try it Again ? 
Were you Mad or Sane, Ihal you Tried U Again ? 
When you Knew it would End in the Same Old Wat/ ? 
Now, Work, damn you. Work ' " 
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If Sevea Dayi 
Ran Into 
Seven Years, 
And Seven 
Yean to Seven 

Cenhirees, 

So Sweetly 

Dmi She 

Please, 

The More We'd 

Feel the Need, 

of 
Florence Reed. 



Zoe't 
June Favorite 
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East Side 



I Publisher, 
Proof Reader, 
Press Agent. 
Bureau of Information 
Bootbioclc and 
Printer's Devil. 



Literary Sanctum, 338 East 15th St., New 
Yorlc. 

Subscription One Dollar a Year. 

Until tlie Edition runs out, my little Boole. 
"Tlie Color of His Soul," wliicli was sup> 
pressed by Funic & Wagnalls, will be given 
as Bonus with each subscription. 

This little bootc, Edition de luxe, decide 
edged, silk paper covering, gold seal, in a 
cute little box, is worth More than a Dollar. 

The edition, moreover, is Limited, Kind 
Friend. So send in your Dollar Now. 
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'''^^ nVSrVn ^*'^^ ^'*^ ■*■>' friends in the light 
EAST B^2^ of the Blind Man's candles. 

Let us leave the vexing ques- 
tion of the Man and the 
Woman, Dear Children, and talk awhile of 
those who have gone into the Big Silence, 
into that Quiet Lovely country where there 
is no Marriage nor Giving in Marriage, nor 
Alimony, nor Anything to distress or disturb. 

Between you and me, I believe that "No Mar- 
riage" clause was added to keep us from be- 
ing afraid; so that we might be glad to walk 
•traight out of the clash of the terrible tur- 
moil into the Big Silence. 

One day I was thinking as 1 went up town 
in a car that I would talk over this subject 
with you. 

Then all of a sudden, as if he had read my 
thought, a man leaned forward and handed 
me a pamphlet upon the opening page of 
which was printed in large black letters: 
"Where are the Dead?" 

I brought the pamphlet horn* with me and 
read it carefully. 

Same old idiocy. In purgatory, burning up, 
thirsting, tortured — as if there could be 
greater torture for some of us than this life 
in which we suffer for every sin that we or 
our fathers or our grandfathers or our great- 
grandfathers ever committed. 
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That, or just so dead asleep they'll never, 
never, never wake up any more. 

Then that night — how strange that the 
ject should so follow me — I went to 
Little Eyolf, and Ibsen solved it in the s 
way that I have always done. 

"The Dead are with us," says Ibsen, 

Ibsen and Maeterlinck! They are the pe< 

Wonderful people who say things op 
and with confidence that, at the sllgli 
suggestion from me, my friends tap sig 
cant foreheads and whisper: 

"Poor little Zoel Amityville for herP 

And yet, how many read Maeterlinck? I 
many care to go and see Little Eyolf? V 
the public wants is amusement. Not the 
cusslon of these deep and splendid quest 
of which both treat, Maeterlinck mar 
ously in his story of The Intruder, 
daughter who at the moment of death co 
in spirit to the room where the famili 
gathered, and is perceived only by the grt 
father who is blind, and Ibsen who inv 
ably treats of it. In When the Dead Awal 
in Little Eyolf, in Ghosts. 

How frivolous we are! How crude! We ^ 
never think of serious things until Dc 
brings us to our knees, and then, not Ion 
than it takes the grass to grow on the gra' 
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THE As for me, a loving; spirit lias followed me 
EAST always, the spirit of my beloved fatlier who 
SIDE died when I was a child, but who in the most 
terrible crises of my life, has come to me in 
dreams and told me what to do. 
Now, perhaps some of you will shake your 
heads and whisper sorrowfully among your- 
selves: 

"Poor little Zoel No. It won't be long 
now." 

But, be that as it may, it Is the truth I am 
telling you. Not only does this spirit watch 
over me; but the spirits of my friends are 
often by my side. 

Not long ago, at my Ragged Edge Club — 
some of you may have been there — I tried to 
speak of a friend, Lee Fairchild, who had 
only just gone into the Big Silence. 
I couldn't. I had to stop and cry a little 
while. 
Why? 

Because his spirit was there with me. 
When they have been dead only a Jittle while 
their spirits are always near. 
They are restless, not quite yet acclimated to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, not sufficiently 
weaned yet from earthly affections to lie 
down and rest. 

It was not the first time the thing had hap- 
pened to me by many. 

When I was in Paris, often very lonely, a 
Press Club friend who lived near, was kind 
to me. 
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She died after I came back to New Vork. THE 
One afternoon they spoke of her at the Club. EAST 
I tried to say how kind she had been to me, SIDE 
but the same feeling came over me as when 
1 tried to speak of Lee. 

I can't describe it. Some of you have no 
doubt experienced it. The feeling of being 
in the presence of the Unseen. 

I believe that they stay very close to us for 
a time, and then they go away somewhere, 
too far, I hope, to see all our sufferings, com- 
ing back to us only at times when we are 
most in need of them. 

It is my marvelous telepathic sympathy 
with the Qirl which makes me feel most cer- 
tain of their presence with us. 

The Qirl was going back home to live, going 

back to leap into that great uncertain chasm 

of Marriage, out of which so many come 

climbing pale faced and painfully to the Well 

Spring of Divorce. 

Going to leave me forever alone In my little 

flat, if all turned out well. 

And she and I were sitting talking of our 

pending separation, she on the couch among 

the pillows, and I at the window across from 

her, looking at her. 

"I hope you will be very happy," 1 said. 
She looked very pretty sitting there among 
the pillows working away at a piece of tine 
embroidery. 
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THE 1 looked at her and sighed. How pretty she 
EAST was, sitting there among the variegated 
SIDE pillowsl 

"You tell her when you go back," said I, "that 

I believe her. 

"You tell her that such a man, a man of such 

strength of character, such beauty of nature, 

can do as he pleases. I know. 

"Tell her that the night he died he came and 

sat by my bedside here in New York, he and 

his beautiful wife. 

"I could see the halo of the^r hair in my 

dream. 

"They sat by me awhile, then disappeared. 

"I waked and lay awake a long while, think- 
ing of them with intense sadness mingled 

with a feeling that all was well with them. 

The sadness 1 felt was for myself and my loss 

of them. 

"Several days afterward, I got a letter from 

home saying he had died on the night of my 

dream. A rose from his grave was in the 

letter." 

The Qirl smiled at me over her embroidery. 

"Wherever I am," she said, "I will come and 

sit by you so when I go into the Big Silence." 

1 sprang up and ran to her. 

I held her close in my 

arms. 

"I couldn't stand it," 1 

sighed. "Pray Qod that I 

may go into the Big Silence I 

first and come and sit by [ 

you." 

s 
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THE GHRATITOOD AV THIM 

HEN I opened the door, it was as THE 
if Death stood there in the shape EAST 
of the child of my washerwoman, SIDE 
Tuberculosis. 

"Please bring the clothes your- 
self," I begged that individual the next time 
I saw her, and she did. A tall toothless Irish 
woman with a thick brogue, eight chtlder, 
another on the way and nothing to feed them 
on. 

"Ye remimbers me little ghirl?" she asked 
one day as I counted the missing pieces of 
my linen. "Will, they are afther takin* av 
her oon the ship at 36th strate 'n East River, 
Ma'am, thim Frish Air paple, to cure av her, 
they said. 

"Faith, 'n they come purty nigh a killin' av 
her instid, thim Frish Air paple. Ma'am. 
Phat do ye think they was afther doln' wid 
the pore little darlint?" 
"What?" tasked. Thiswaslnthewlntertlme. 
"A makin' av her shiape out of doors. Ma'am," 
she declared. "A freezin' av the marrer av 
me pore child's bones. Ma'am, a makin' av 
her shiape in the open air, thim Frish Open 
Air paple. 

"Whin I got her home. Ma'am, it was all we 
could do, the old man an the rist av the chil- 
der 'n me, to bring her back to lolfe. Ma'am, 
phat wid wrappin' av her in warrm blankets 
'n one thing 'n another, afther thim Frish 
Air paple had finished wid her. 
"They come purty nigh iinishin' wid her in- 
tirely. Ma'am," she said, said she, and wiped 
her eye with the comer of her aprop. 



TT was at the Ninth Ward back yard 
summer garden. I was dining with a 
friend who lived there. All at once 
the big black cat ran along the wall, 
the little fat waiter after it. I turned 
to look. 

••Did you see that?" I cried. "Did you see 
the little fat waiter kick the cat? I'm going 
t» tell Qalottil To kick his pet cati I hate 
that little fat waiter anyway, he's so Impu- 
dent and mean." 

My friend leaned forward and began to 
remonstrate in a voice too low for the little 
fat waiter to hear. 

"Don't tell Qalotti the little fat waiter kicked 
the cat," he begged. "He might have to fire 
the little fat waiter, and he wouldn't want to 
do that because he's a pretty good waiter if 
he did kick the cat. He's got the people all 
so afraid of him, they eat out of his hand, 
"And if Qalotti only remonstrated with him, 
it is you who would get it in the neck, you 
and I who live here, because I'm dining with 
you. Do you think the little fat waiter would 
ever again serve you with anything fit to 
eat? Never again. Never again would your 
roast be hot or your spaghetti be done or 
your apple anything but rotten, and as for 
me; I live here . . ." 

I looked up at him. His voice was gone. 
There were tears in his eyes. 
I sighed. 

"I won't teU Oalotti that the little fat waiter 
kicked the cat," I promised him. 
JO 
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The RaGgEd edGe klUb 

I HE Klub has a beautiful sreen room THE 
at the Carlos, with rose lights. EAST 

Miss Lucy Qantt's recitations are SIDE 
a distinctive -feature of the enter- 
tainments, 

William Oberhardt enlivens the Klub now 
and then with his clever mimicry. 
Lampton always bring the latest press clip- 
ping about himself and reads it too! 
Lewis Say re Burchard is as Brilliant a 
speaker as One could Wish. 
Lloyd Bingham has been voted the best story 
' teller at the Ragged Edge. 
Tucker, whose speech in his own Klub upon 
the courtesy of keeping quiet during the per- 
formance, is a marvel of oratory, plays craps 
with sugar squares at the Ragged Edge. 
Caroline King was a Hit as Toastmistress. 
Edward Owings Towne, the playwright, 
made a fetching toastmaster on one occasion. 
Charles Albert Adams, U.S.N.i acquitted him- 
self admirably upon another. 
Mr. Rose accomplishes wonders with a 
radish, four toothpicks and matches for eyes. 
Mrs. Hannah Wyle's impressions of great 
men have been pronounced corking. 
Frank Heine, the poet-sculptor, recites his 
poems with excellent effect. 
S. S. Bacon tells a good story. 
John Curtis Underwood has read some good 
poems from "Th© Iron Muse." 
Ruth Crosby Dimmick adds to the beauty. 
Mrs. Boughton, too, radiates loveliness. 
The Rev. John j^atM^^ ^- ^O" Herr- 

lich tells a JH^to rattling good 
story for a 5ky y^^^^^K^ ^'°^- 



>n, too, radiates lov 
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THE WORKINCMAN 

THE 

£jVST IPV' ^"^ Sunday mornins. I had gone out 

SIDE Hj I '*"' soinc fruit for my breakfast. On 

the Corner of First Avenue and 15th 

Street, I found a great crowd, — men, 

women, some children, boys from my 

house. 1 went over and stood at the edge of 

the crowd. 

"A workingman turned dizzy and fell from 
the elevated," someone explained. "He died 
in a few minutes." 

He lay on the pavement, — the workingman. 
Somebody had thrown an old piece of gunny- 
sack over his face. One arm lay outstretched 
on the pavement, begrimed, almost black, the 
sleeve bloodstained. 
There was blood all about him. 
It transpired later that he had been in New 
York only a few days. That he had a wife 
and children for whom he was about to send 
when he turned dizzy and fell and died. 
Nobody had taken care of him. 
He had simply been allowed to lie on the 
pavement in front of the drug store and die, 
the white-faced children about him, the 
women, the men. 

I looked over the heads of the children at the 
form stretched there, at the poor soiled cloth- 
ing, at the grimy hand, at the miserable cloth 
flung over the face. 

"Why didn't they take him into the drug 
store to die?" I asked. "Why did they leave 
him there on the street as if he were an 
animal?" 

'•Oh, he Is only a workingman," somebody said. 
12 Cooolc 



Onfy a WorklnsmanI THE 

Children, this wu to have been a country of ^.^.0 
Equality when it first started out, this Land ^"'^^ 
of the Free and Home of the Brave; but we 
are not keeping iip the traditions of our fore> 
fathers, all of whom worked and were un- 
aishamed. many of whom, as traders in hides 
and One Thing and Another, laid the founda- 
tions of the inflated fortunes of to-day. 

We have a difference in class here which is 
beginning to exceed that of the old country 
with the pomp and splendor of its effete and 
decadent royalty. 

There Is a wide chasm, an impassable gulf 
now between those who work and those who 
do not, between the rich and the poor. 

The rich are growing richer and more arro- 
gant while the poor are becoming more and 
more helpless beneath the crushing weight of 
their unbearable penury. 

There must be a stop put to it. 
Madison Peters says the only thing that will 
stop it a Revolution such as cost France the 
flower of her nobility. 

He declares the poor are growing crazed with 
the injustice, of it, and cites such cases as 
that of the hunger maddened man who flung 
the dumb-bells into the window of the Wal- 
dorf at the rich who were dining sumptuously 
there. Such cases as that of the starved crea- 
ture who stole the vases from the altar of a 
church to buy bread. 
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THE While not far away the opulent pastor of 
EAST another church was niftily extracting hun- 
SIDE dreds of thousands of dollars from his gold- 
surfeited parishioners for its beautifying; and 
rebuilding. 

Well and good and most felicitous reasoning, 
but with all due respect to Madison, I say 
there is yet time to stop it before the point 
of Revolution is reached. 
Let us give the poor work. Let us respect 
him for working. Let us care for his wife 
and children when he falls from the scaffold- 
ing to his death. Let us care for him too 
decently as if he had posessed wealth. In- 
stead of a miserable unclean cloth, let us 
throw over his face a cloth of purple and 
gold, for the man who dies in the perform- 
ance of his duty, whether it be in defense of 
his country or in the losing fight to protect 
his own from the gnawing Wolves of Hunger 
and Want, dies royally and Is well deserving 
of the cloth of purple of gold. 
It is all very well to build altars of onyx and 
amber and precious stones to the glory of 
Qod; but first let us tear out of the hearts of 
the poor all bitterness against Him for the 
injustice of the Scheme of Things which 
works always in their disfavor, and erect 
there Shrines of Thankfulness and Praise. 
And above all, you Rich, whose fathers as 
Workingmen, have raised you forever above 
all fear of the Skeletons of Starvation and 
Want, divide the bread that they have pro- 
vided for you with the poor. 
14 
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THE 

ACCORDION PUYER ,the 

I HAVE often wondered SIDE 

about these East Side mu- 

slcians ef street and 

alley. Whether or 

not the little Q h e r m a n 

Bhand that, rain or shine, 

sleet, snow or drizzle, stands 

In my court of a hundred windows, playing 
such terrible untuneful music, makes enoush 
money to pay for tlie horns, or the one-legsed 
man flat on the pavement, who sings the 
Jewish Folk Lore songs that are so sad, gets 
enough for his bread, or the barefoot boy 
with the voice of an angel who walks about 
industriously picking up the pennies as he 
sings, losing no time, can earn enough for 
his own keep, to say nothing of his family's; 
but-most of all have 1 been disturbed by the 
fate of the little sad dusty blind women who 
play the accordion for a living on the curbs. 
Was it possible for them to support their 
Husbands so, or was it not? 
1 bought a bright red and yellow accordion, 
i>orrowed a red and black checked shawl be- 
longing to my neighbor's maid, tied a flashing 
bandana handkerchief around my tresses, put 
on a pair of large blue goggles and started 
out to see. 

I planted my little camp stool in front of the 
Cafe Boulevard upon the occasion of a Sun- 
rise dinner, they being, according to their 
speeches, especially philanthropic people, and 
began to play. 

I had learned two tunes, — ^"Weep no more, 
My Lady," and "Home, Sweet Homel" 
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THE I played tbem alternately, drawing such dis- 
EAST mal sounds from the sighing instrument that 
SIDE I myself was well nigh brought to tears. 

The Sunrisers came loping along in bunches 
and pairs, but they paid no sort of attention 
to me. 

Other people alighted from taxis and passed 
me also by. 
I bore no resentment. 

How could I expect, when the taxi man had 
finished with them, that they would have 
any pennies for me? 

It was the men and women, the boys and 
girls on their way home from their work, 
who gave me the pennies. 
It was the men in rags who divided &p with 
me, — ^the tramps, the whitewings. 
One Weary Willie put a penny in my cup, 
then stood oft en the curb, eyeing me ques- 
tioningly. 

"Did I belong to t' gang? Or did t not?" 
I was too fresh and new, somebody told me 
afterward. My clothing was too clean. My 
bandana, only just out of the shop, was not 
sufficiently crumpled. 

A boy stopped and stood, looking at me pity- 
ingly. He liad passed twice before. 
"1 will give you a dollar," he said, "if you 
will play 'Old Kentucky Home.' " 
Alackadayl It was the tune I had been play- 
ing all along! "Weep no more. My Lady!" 
I started it again and got half way when he 
stopped me. 

U 
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"Never mind," said he. " Iwlll give you a THE 
quarter anyway for trying." EAST 

I was playing my worst when some friends ^^"^ 
came along and dropped a few buttons in the 
cup. 

"Oh, you Zoef they cried, speeding on. 
A taxi man hove to. 

"Why did they call you Zoe?" he asked me. 
"I don't know," said I. 
"Are you blind?" he queried. 
It seemed to me it was just about time for 
me to come home, and I did. 
My cup was brimming full of pennies. Al- 
most a dollar and a half, which I have since 
distributed carefully among the poor of my 
neighborhood for fear of bad luck. 
And so, say a blind woman works first one 
crowded thoroughfare and then another, may 
she not easily support a husband? Not, per- 
haps, in the style to which he has been accus- 
tomed, but well enough as husbands gol 
She may, and I am glad of it. 
Never again shall I waste my tears upon 
them, no matter how dusty and sad and blind 
they seem to be. 

They make mora mon^ than I do. 
Still, this was a very prosperous neighbor- 
hood that I had tackled. How about the 
accordion player on the lower East Side? 
I went down to Grand Street about nine one 
evening, garbed in the same manner, found 
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THE a shadowed nook In a doorway, sat me down 
EAST and began to play. 

There was a bootblack's stand on my left and 
on my right was a little old woman with a 
tray of chocolates. 

The bootblack, after one look at me, dropped 
a penny in my cup, a dusty man who picks 
up the scraps of paper and puts them in a 
bag, dropped in another; but the little old 
chocolate woman, gazing at me quizzically, 
brought a chocolate drop and handed it to me. 
Like a lunatic I took it. 
She laughed and went back to her tray. 
She had held the chocolate drop about a foot 
and a half away from me. 
If I had been really blind, it would have been 
impossible for me to see It. 
A girl about frying size, one of those little 
short skirted East Side girls who, going 
about so at night, alone and in pairs, begin 
the Crime wave which is due in June or July, 
stopped and gave me a sarcastic glance out 
of her bright black eyes. 
"Awl" she cried^ "She ain't blind!" 
At that I sought another location less lacking 
in belief. 

When I had carefully camped on a corner, I 
heard a similar sound to the one I was begin- 
ning to draw out. 

Another accordion. Another corner still and 
still another accordion I 

A third corner and directly opposite, a one- 
armed man, playing one tune that had but 
18 
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one note, on a onclegsred barrel organ of a THE 
remote and ancient vintage. EAST 

Plenty of opposition tliat brilliant night on SIDE 
Grand Street. 

I found a spot which was only half lighted 
and began to play. Some old men hobbling 
by gave me pennies. A crowd of wistful chil- 
dren collected, Jooking hard at my goggles. 
A little old woman dropped a penny in my 
cup. Then a pair of those half baked girls 
stopped directly in front of me. 
"Awl" cried one, "she ain't blind. Look ye 
upl" she demanded imperiously. 
But ye didn't look up. Ye fled precipitously 
along that lighted highway, boarded a car, 
waited for the conductor to come from the 
corner stand where he was consuming slices 
of pineapple, and came on home. 

Yes. An accordion player may make a fine 
living on the lower East Side even, where the 
poor help the poor and the blind lead the 
blind. Among the older generation she may 
even pretend blindness — the little old choco- 
late woman simply laughed and went back to 
her chocolates when she found I could see; 
but with the flip younger generation, l>orn In 
New York, it is very different. 
Unless she is a cunning adept in the art, 
there must be no faking 
among these. If she would 
have them drop pennies in 
her cup she must be stone 
blind. 
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THE V^ HE outside of the City Theatre looks 
EAST WJtM like a fricaseed Bride's Cake, and 
SIDE K. V *'*^''^ perhaps about all Little Zoe 
will ever see of it unless she patron- 
izes the Peanut Gallery. 
She will never, never learn any sense. 
What must she do but go to a theatre run by 
Klaw and Erianger, and hold out one of her 
magazines, at the head of whose theatrical 
notes blazes the name of the Shuberts? 
The man in the short fat dinner coat gave a 
sniff of disdain and passed it on to a man 
she should have recognized as a Klaw, his 
coat being Klaw hammered. 
"You see the Schuberts recognize my little 
magazine," said she proudly. 
"Well, Madam," snapped the man in the 
Klaw hammered coat, "we don't recognize it," 
and handed It back to her just like that. 
Threw her Into the street, as it werel 
If the artist hadn't been out there to catch 
her, she might have been very badly injured. 
20 
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But don't you ever say another word to me THE 
about the petty quarrels of women and the EAST 
childishness of their behavior. SIDE 

There is something of real Oriental splendor 
in the Stuyvesant theater, to be Icnown here' 
after as the Belasco. The height of the 
lighted pillars, those innumerable globes of 
iridiscent light that stud the Dome, flaring 
forth and dimming with the rise and fall of 
the curtain. 

The play 1 saw there was that wonderful Im- 
mortallzation of the Old Maid, the Lily. 

1 began to think before I left France that a 
Harem was a good thing. So many plaintive 
unprotected old maids drifted dismally about, 
trying to earn their living, sad drab women 
whose lives had been bereft of association 
with men and saddened in consequence, for 
most women prefer to have been married un- 
happily than never to have been married at 
all, only Qod knows why. 

There are three distinct star parts in The 
Lily, — the old roue Vicomte, the wayward 
girl and Nancy O'Neil. 

But, in my humble opinion, a dummy might 
have supplanted the artist with better effect. 
Stilted, melodramatic, lacking in sympathy 
and inartistic in appearance, manner and 
dress is the actor who takes this part. 

I think that I have never seen Nazimova so 
fine as in Little Eyolf. 
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THE Never so sympathetic, lithe, graceful and 

EAST charming in every way. 

^"^ But it wiJI take some years, I am afraid, to 
educate the general public of New Yorl( up 
to Ibsen and Nazimova. 

Does Forbes Robinson represent the Christ 
In the play of The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, or only a Christ-like character? The 
dressing of the part of the shameless woman 
as Mary Magdalene, in dark blue, with the 
wealth of wavy flowing yellow hair, would 
almost seem that he intends to represent the 
Christ. 
Very, very beautifull 

The part taken by Henry Miller in Her Hus- 
band's Wife is hardly calcuUted to exhibit 
his peculiar genius at its best; but it is a 
clever play, full of genuine wit and humor. 
Olga Nethersole makes a very serious mis- 
take in coming down the winding stairs in 
Sappho to bow. 
It is most illusion destroying. 
It is a strong story, that story of Daudet's, 
of the woman who asks only for love and Is 
so brutally treated by the heartless men with 
whom she comes in contact, an affectionate 
and home loving woman who, if she had met 
the right man at the start, would have made 
a tender wife and mother. 
The young brute who is tangled up in the 
meshes of her fate allows her to grovel at his 
feet and beg him to stay with her. , , , 
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She is heartbroken to the point of suicide, THE 
but no, he will not stay. EAST 

His coming back to her is a triumph, but she ' 
doesn't allow him to sob and implore. 
She is a woman. 

She permits him to suffer as little as pos- 
sible, giving; him a sleeping potion while she 
makes up her mind to leave him for the man 
who would put her on a plane with other 
women by making her his wife. 
Wonderfully well done, but why does Olga 
smoke cigarettes all the way through? 
Because she likes them? 

At every crucial moment when we would 
most sympathize with her, she robs us of our 
sympathy by deliberately striking a match 
and lighting a cigarette. 
Always rejoicing in the success of women 
it pleases me to announce the brilliant tri- 
umph of Marie Dressier in her phenomenal 
play of Tillie's Nightmare. 
Buffalo Bill's farewell was a great success, — 
80 great that he'll, In all probability, give us 
another next year, though, as a matter of 
fact, we are not at all in need of Wild West 
Show, so long as we have New York. 
Is there anything better In the Wild West 
line than the bursting of an East Side tene- 
ment? 

I lived a million years in the West — It 
seemed that long, I was married then — and I 
never saw anything that half came up to it. 
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THE One bomb Into the middle hall and Bang! 
EAST goes a big double barreled tenement! 
SIDE What's the matter with the Race Wars in 

Hell's Kitchen? 

What's the matter with the pitched battles 

on the Bowery? 

In its palmiest days the West never had to 

guard its Carusos with armed battalions. 

And if you want races, come on the East Side 

and watch the big white footed horses tearing 

up and down the streets, showing off their 

merits wUdly as If they galloped across the 

prairies, the sky for horizon. 

And on Fifth Avenue, the owners of auto- . 

mobiles, seventeen cocktails ahead, running 

over Everybody. 

Talking of stage coachesi 

How long has it been since that old relic of 

the Past ambled up and down Fifth Aenue? 

Six months about. 

And did you ever happen to board one of 

those ancient sea- going cars that circle the 

ferries? 

Oh nol Little Old New York's got a cinch on 

the Wild West Shows. 

And so the Meteoric Hammerstein, with his 
Satellite. Quard, has sunk into obscurity, as 
I predicted. 

No Luminary of the Impressario order lasts 
Jong in the heavens who has not the proper 
respect for the Press. 
His failure is enough of humiliation. 
We no longer hope to see him back in that 
cigar store window, cross -legged and be- 
turbaned, rolling the cigarettes. 
I Si 
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EAST 

0NLY a few days afterward, I saw a SIDE 
great life-sized portrait of Qeorge V. 
in a show window, beside it a very 
small undersized picture of the Dead 
King. 
Moral, — If you wish to remain life sized, don't 
die. 

We have no particular love for our Presidents 
unless, unhappily, they chance to become 
martyrs. 

And really, why should we have? 
We know exactly how they attained their I 
eminence, just what power of money and in- 
fluence placed them upon their pedestals. 
But it was different with King Edward. 
He was well loved by his subjects, that in 
spite of a certain testiness in regard to his 
dignity that was almost childish. 
You remember how the Jersey Lily lost his 
favor by slipping a piece of ice down the 
back of the Royal neck? 
But what fun that must have been I 
When I was in London a young man in Rus- 
sell Square where I was staying came home 
very late one evening to dinner. 
"I stood for a few hours," he explained, 
"waiting to see the King go by." 
"Have you never seen him before?" I asked. 
"Many times," said he, "but I never tire of 
seeing him." 

I have a life-sized portrait of myself standing 
a few minutes to see Taft go by. 
26 
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THE The nimbleness with which The Columbian 
EAST Magazine planted that vene; 
SIDB "Of all sad words of tong;ue and pen. 

The saddest are these, It might have been" 
on the cover which rather too previously de- 
picted King Edward greeting |{oosevelt upon 
the event of his visit to England was, to say 
the least, admirable. 

A recent number of the American Magazine 
has a photograph of Stuart Allen White, 
taken by himself, which shows the back of 
him and his horse as they start into the 
forest. Ambidextrous photographer, Stuart 
is getting to be. Flad one of those trick cam- 
eras, I suppose, that work both ways. 

Another quarrel in the Booth family about 
where the immense Booth fortune is going 
to when the old man dies. 
You'd think they rightfully inherited it, 
wouldn't you, from the way they go on, but 
then you ought to know where it came from 
that great Booth fortune. 

From those little poor boxes all over this and 
every other city In the world. 
Put in them for the Poor! 

I have little hope of the success of the Suffra- 
gettes in this generation. Their children — if 
they can spare time to have children — may 
vote, perhaps; but the woman of to-day is 
going through a transitory period during 
which she must prove her ability to support 
her husband first. 
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When she has done this, she rightfuUy as- THE 
sumes his place as head of the family and EAST 
with it his prerogatives. SIDE 

Many are already heads of families in this 
matter of working, but not yet in sufficient 
numbers to carry the day. 
And, Indeed, they become so weary they care 
very little, as a rule, for that privilege, par- 
ticularly the women of the East Side. 
A little thin wiry Italian woman comes once 
a week to clean up my flat. She tells me her 
tale of woe. 

"My husband, she seek," she says. She calls 
him "she" and rightfully, since he stays at 
home and lets her go out scrubbing and clean- 
ing, "She no worka. Me worka alle time. 
For seex year she stay at homa wltlia 
asthma. Me go outa works. Paya t* rent. 
In t' old country you hava homa. Here, you 
paya all to t' landlords. Worka alle time, 
hava nothing." 

She sat herself half in and half out the win- 
dow to wash it. I held to her feet for fear 
she would fall out and spoil my work for the 
day. 

"You'll kill yourself," I cried. 
"No matta," said she. "Maka fin. Maka 
done. Me weara." 

And so it is the East Side women work. 
What time have they for voting? They kneel 
on their prayer rugs morning and night, — 
they have no time at noon, — praying the good 
Lord for health and strength to support their 
husbands while they vote. 
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TH^ Professor Harry Thurston Peck is another 
EAST Shining Proof that Man is « Joke. 
SIDE Bi,^ why will women persist in taking him 
seriously? 

About once in a Decade, some woman rises 
up and sacrifices herself in order to expose 
him. 

Madeline Pollard ruined the career of Sena- 
tor Breckinridge of Kentucky, but she also 
mined her own. 

Miss Quinn will, in all probaMlity. oust the 
perfidious and thoughtless Profesor from his 
Seat in Columbia — if she doesn't she ought to 
—but What's the Use? 

"These Club people are not Society people," 
says Janet Lublin. "They separate them In 
the papers. They call the page for the Club 
people the Coat Page." 

"I don't care what page they put me on," 
said I, "so they don't put my work in the 
Bulldog Edition, You never get paid for It 
then. The Bulldog eats it." 
I want to thank the Appellate Division in the 
name of my pushcart people for giving them 
some rights which somebody is bound to 
respect. It is owing to this Division that a 
pushcart man can now sue people for running 
over him. Before, he couldn't. 
The treatment these helpless people have re- 
ceived from the Bureau of Licenses, from the 
Courts, and from the big burly bully police- 
men who bang them over the heads with 
clubs, is a disgrace to New York. 
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If you want to lose all confidence in Uncle THE 
Sam's Mail service, try to run a little maga- EAST 
zine over here on the East Side. SIDE 

It will just about break your heart, I tell 
you. 

Nothing ever seems to get anywhere, neither 
the dollars sent me in letters, the magazines 
sent to subscribers, nor the little book that I 
am giving away as bonus. 
Uncle Sam makes me pay twice for this book, 
pay doubie postage, then pay more postage, 
trying to explain. 

And not half my Ragged Edge invitations 
reach their destination. 

The Carlos people set all the tables tor my 
Klub one evening, failing to get my card tell- 
ing of the change of the date. 
Now when I write them, I add: 
"If you don't get this, please let me know." 
Now, I have forgiven Uncle Sam for impover- 
ishing my people by Freeing the Slaves. That 
was all right. I have forgiven him for killing 
off a lot of my relatives in the Civil War. I 
have even gone out with a merry bunch of 
friends to help decorate the graves of those 
who did it. 

I have forgiven him for failing to enforce the 
payment of an allowance awarded me by his 
Western courts. I have forgiven him for a 
most unjust law of New York which compels 
me to support myself now. 
But It makes me Dog-goned tired for him to 
put every possible impediment in the way of 
my supporting myself with my little maga- 
zine, and I don't care how soon he knows it. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 

THE On the evening that Ovlde Musln, the Great 
BAST ^'C'*" Violinist, was Quest of Honor at the 
Raeced Edge, Lewis Sayre Burchard came 
SIDE back to us from a talk with him, mystified. 
"Do you know what Musin uas Just l>een tell- 
ins me?" he aaked. "That he Is teaching 
violin by correspondence. Did be say that, or 
was it the pink ink?" 
No. It was not the pink Ink. It was true. 
Whenever Musin draws bis Iww here In New 
York, a few hundred thousand bows are drawn 
in the same way all over the country, from 
Maine to California, from the Lakes to the 
Quit. 

Violin lovers In every nook and corner. In 
town and city, have caught the fever, and tbe 
Sound of riuslc Is in the Land. 
Precious old violins long unused are taken 
down, dusted and restrung. Long letters in 
almost Illegible script are written about each 
difficulty, letters over which the Master and 
his Manager, Burton Volz, In the studio at 7 
Bast 45th Street, pore carefully, answering 
them if possible by return mail. 
Some of these pupils are fifty, one Is seventy, 
an old man who has taken up his violin again 
after years of silence, enticed by the seductlv- 
ness of these lessons from a Oreat Teacher at 
Long Range. 

Some are Reformed Feudists even. 
A letter from one Oaltagher of Kentucky 
reveals the fact that he has replaced the 
Violent Feud for which his family Is famous 
by Violent lessons. 
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Easy to Pick Up— Haid to Put Down 

«« 

THE IDLER 

la a little MAGAZINE OP IDEAS for 
the idle hour. Clever, but clean The 
copy, ten cents. The year, one dollar 



Robert J. Shores, Editor & Pnbliiher, Eait Onnge, N. J. 

EAST SIDE Bound Volumes 

q The Pint Volume oi the Em Side in ib Sumnn Toggety n • 
little Beauty. Bound in cloth of the tame toft warm cdor of the 
origiiial cover. A Fetching lepioductioD of Oberhanlt'i TuikiJi 
Towel Man itamped on the cover in brown ink, a (triug oi garlic 
OD the bock and the tiame, and there ;ou are. 

It to 338 Eui 1 3th Sneet, care of the 



V/OU go into Mrs. Boughlon's Beauty 
* Parlors at 5 West 35th, looking like the 
Wrath of God, and come out so beautihil 
your Best Friends hardly recognize you. 
But if you want to go back to the Days of 
your Youth, keep on using between the 
times of the (ace treatment, the Boughton 
Cold Cream. 

SI 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
to my friends :: :: 

I have some volumes of my book 

The Color of His Soul 

which has been suppressed by Funk 
& Wagnalls. I want to give them away. 

It'i ■ beaOtiEul book, bound in vellum ukd boarck. 
ipecial title ptge, Eagliali box mooi paper, tpecial 
mark, new type, wide maimiu and AS GOOD A 
SPEOMEN 6^ A BOOKAS POSSIBLE : ; : : : ; 

I will give you this $i volume as a bonus 
with a year's subscription to the Edit Side 



All For One Dollar! 

Fill in youi name and address and send 
with a dcJUi bill. 



1 have (occeeded in obtaining a few more copies 
of my book. 1 will refond yonr money if 
yoB are not utitfied. 



THE COLOR OF HIS SOUL 

By ZOE ANDERSON NORKIS 



!!™l f9i'P?.Pf..'"s SOI"-" t 



■THE EAST SIDE" 
■I- Si 



. ■! the wholt ol (lit lilile CDnuHUition ; 
- glingly musial »5 i string d( si cigh -belli m'-^-'- '•— - 



iumjundlng elcmuitj, the tonic, iiir and the glLttiring lisht. This 
result if mbom lit ■ " ' ' ' — ' 



I lileiarj Usie -, il is the ring that w. 



M melal. Fiom ih 

n "The Color ol Hio .CU<nl" hv /np AnHrnuin Nn 
needed in produci 






iedinflyi-didont." 

In"The Color of His Soul" the EasI Side b sketched "ith fine local 
color and exquisite stylA, It is the slory- of a young man who grew up too 
itK>n and who in shoiitingabout the wrongs of some people went so larai 
tnfoi^et their i^hts. She who Is "I" in the book is a young wotnan who 
gtKfl about with him to busy nurket places and noby meeting balls of the 

are rudify fomd. " '*" ""™From the £i«k v in*, New York 
Mrs. Norris, a vrell-known Journalistic (leelance, has in this novel pro- 
duced a series ol sketches in Bohemian lOe in New York dlylAiil into one- 
ness by their connection with the career of one Cecil Mellon, the gentleman 
whose cool tnahgnity, Aiaskitig under the garb of a social refonner, stimn- 

The little book has vivacity, originality and plcturesqueness." 

>«« IW* //.raid. 
'*A powerful social lesson imbedded in a most absorbing slory, 

Cecil Mellon repr^ienti a clau who clamor for eumption from moral 
laws In the interest of what they call "freedoni" but are too corrupt or too 

»ui'aIhunian'obli'^l^3.'"undHtll^e flashing ^1 anThui^ of the 
book there is hidden a keen and relentless satire for men of his itripe. // 
isahnskiutllvmlkriiding:' Nnu Yni Priii. 

"Rather clever talk aboat thai land which the writer describes as lying 
bclween AlOTiiia and Bohemia. We meet Interesting people, both o( the 

The little book has wit and good sense." From Tkr Ouihek, New York! 

"The Color q( Kis Soal" is a series of brilliant newspaper sketches of 
newspaper and Bohemian life, tbiough which runs astoiyihalinslreiiglh of 
character-study and in sincerity of feeling willseiie upon the heart of every 
reader and move it profoundly." From the Z,fl<iif«^caa!t»rf, London, Eng. 

"Upon a very tragic tbourfi not at all unusual theme Zoe Anderson Norris 
has woven a series ol deliglitful pen pictures of slum and Bohemian lile, 
pastels, they are, of Ule, more than woitb reading, really gems in d^eir wav 
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Extract from Chums 

By D. R. C. 
FROM THE DIART OF A SHUT-IK 

C-tADcT. 
' 'Wi chuje tiea la odi DDtlimk upDn life, don't we 7 Tbe tint 
wit when it wanid biie teemed utter (wfnlneii to be poor, 
crippled, mnd living in Cat Alley. 

"Wk)>, I cu remember Ibe time tbit [ trembled at Ike tkoBEht 
of * poiiible priTmlion. 

"Now, I belieTe tbat [ un (ettini mare downrigbt joy out of 
life IbiD 1 ever inipected life had in it. 

"To j'oiT qntitian of wbelher it daei not make me miienble to 
•ce kll of Ike wut and wrelcbedneii: Yei and No. Yon ite, 
lelieTiDi ai 1 do tbat we let juit wbal we biie earned, ] caunt 
feel it right to feel too badi;, aoy more tban [ can feel badly 
OTei HTlelf, tbat part of it all 1 reiolntelf put away from me. 
And now 1 am building for myielf and helpmg otheri to bnild 
better Karmai for 'next time' and to tbe dayi go. And all of 
tbeie beart kittoriei »oi problemi tbat come before my eyei, do 
yoM think 1 woald niti then ? 

"Ai I baTcrednctd my detiret withio tbe bound* of enosfb, I 
fial myielf kaTing contidnable lime Ikit 1 cai tpend witk ■ 

clear comtience 

"All lorli of iotereitiDg Ihingi bave come nnder my eyei lipc* 
my anriTal in Cat Alley. We baie harbored people helanging to 
aboDl every known and many old, dimly inipected tradei. We 
have kad marriagei, birthi. deatbi, inicidei and mnrderi, and 
little ibingt like figbti daily. We baie eten bad Ibe honor ef 
kaving a caie of (ripleti, and tbey were tbe cnteit tkbfi. 
"So you )ee my life ii not cut off from human intercit*. " 

Order Cbnmi through yonr baokieUer or direct from the pubUiber, 
G. 0. Tabby, 7 Weit 4Zd Street. New York Cly. $1.25. 
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EAST SIDE Bound Volume* 
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PANDORA Meta-Psychic 
Delineator of Character and Destiny 

CONSULTATIONS DAILY 10—5. FEE $5 

22 W. 37tti 5t. Pbone 5250 Murray Hill 



any 
you 



Mr5. 



nGoo'^Ic 



(0« Oft SlirtriinlS nf 



My Distinguished Life Preservers 



Mrs. THEODORE P. SHONTS 
Mn. ESTHER HBRRHAN 
Mrs CHARLES COLE 

Hill Valley. CaUlornla 
nri QEORQE BARR BAKER 
Mr. HERHAN A. METZ 
Hr. BIRUS. COLER 
nr. T. C. SniTM 

Street & Smith 
rir. CHARLES E CHAPIN 

Editor. Tbe World 

OVIDE nusiN 

nr, T.J, ROSS 

rtr. ROBERT LBE DUNN 

Dr. FRANK SARGENT GRANT 

tttv. JOHN F. VON HERRLICH 

St, Paul's Chapel 
rir, ROSENFELD 

dI the Cale Boulevard 



Hr, E. P. INORaKAH 
Iniraham AdverllsJnt; Compi 
nr. Mai SCHWARTZ 

Proprietor of Little Huaga 



Life Subscription : Ten DolEars 
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£ast Side 



f T' 
Zoe Anderson Norris i TSam 
Guy 

Literary SaDctum, 338 East Ifith St., New 
York. 

SiibBcription One Dollar a Year. 

Until the Edition runs ont, n^ little Book, 
"The Color of His Soul," which was sup- 
pressed hy Funk A Wagnalls, will be given 
as Bonns with each subscription. 

This little book, Edition de luxe, deckle 
edged, silk paper covering, gold seal, in a 
cnte little box, is worth more than a Dollar. 

The edition, moreover, is Limited, Kind 
Friend. So send in your Dollar Now. 
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THE KjkV Chat With Hy Friends in the 
EAST K^tt m Jjighi of tiie Blind Kxa's Oan- 
■^ ■ dies. 



Who is to be held accountable. 

Dear Children, at the Final Bar 
of Jndgment, for these bIumIowb that hannt 
the streets of our city, for these shipwrecked 
lives, for Aese White Slaves? 
Han or woman? 

Man to b^:in with, of course, for I believe 
that no yovBg girl delibM^tely, of her own 
accord, chooses such a life. ScHoe man has 
first caused her downfall, then deserted her, 
he clean in the eyes of Ihe world, she tor- 
ever andean; but what do we do for these 
sisters (^ ours, we women? 
We gather our skirtB very carefully close to 
us as we pass them by, for fear their touch 
might contaminate. 

Do men shun so the man who has wrecked 
the life of a woman? Do they care whether 
or not he be imnun^l? 

No. The Immoralw ^e better. Th^ give 
him the Olad Hand. They make much of 
him. 

Do we women care whether or not he has 
been a Gay Dog or still is? Do we care how 
many Wild Oat he has sown or is sowing? 
Not at all. On the contrary, the halo of bis 
fame in that direction rather fascinates us 
than otherwise. We prefer his society to 
that (tf the usoiUly sttdid and uninteresting 
man with a wife and a big bunch of bois- 
terous childrm. 
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SometiineB I think that at Uie laat d^, 
because of this fuling of outb and our 
lack of interest In his victims, we shall 
be held to answer for our sister, the 
White Slave. 

Men with pasts that might put to blush 
the Uvea of many of these White Sla' 
demand virgins as brides and 
them. 

This is as it should be for the purit] 
the race, for the good of &e childre 
impurity of the father does not so 
affect ttie child, though it does tht 
but an impure mother! Impossible! 
' A motho* who brings into Qie ; 
circle of her htmie anotilier man I 
Out with her! 

But is there not something due thei 
men who, when his jaded passion i 
demands the purest tuid the bes 
relegated to the part of nameless sh 
wandning the streets? 
Should they be shunned as a pesti 
Are they not stiU human? 

We are supposed to follow the teai 
>f the Oentle Nazarene, but do we? 
Whom did He make his compaiu(HU 
ing the brief period that He walked 
the earth? 

The Mary Magdalenes. Publioani 
ners, now and then a thief. With 
did He sit and talk at the weU? 
A woman who had had four husband 
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SIDE 



TEE who was then living vnth a man who was not 
BAST ^^^ hniband. 

Did He care about that? Not at all. 
We sit and laugh and talk with a man who 
has had four wives and who is perhaps at the 
moment dividing his time between several 
women who are not his wives ; bat will we sit 
and laugh and talk with such a woman? 
We shnn her as if she ven the Plague. 

Some say that tibese women I see here on 
14th and ISth streets as I ecnne and go are all 
foreigners. Th^ come to ns through Uie 
great gate of EU^ Zalfuid. 
Some say then are White Slave dealers, men 
and women dealers — ^fiends in woman's form 
they mnst be to lend themselves to the rain 
of young girls — ^who go to the Island to meet 
them, to entice them to lives that will evrat- 
ually send them drifting as I see them drift, 
morning, noon uid ni^t throng the sun- 
li^t and shadow of these sad streets. 
7or one Slave Dealw who ccnnmits this crime 
there should be hundreds of us to go and 
welcome tiism and see that they are put in 
the way <^ leading decent lives. 

If we only stood by each other as men do, we 
women, but we do not We stand by tiie 
men, the men stand by the men; but woman 
is the first to desert her own sex and scoff 
at its immorally. 

It is first the inhnnumity of man that makes 
them what th^ are. It is the inhumanity of 
woman which renders it impossible f<Hr them 

4 
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to discontinue their waif -like lives, the story THE 
of which follows them sorely aa does the EAST 
striped and manacled past of the convict. SIDE 
Which of ns will give employment to the 
woman who has walked the streets? 
Once a White Slave, always a White Slave. 

The Gkntle Kazarene said to the woman who 

bat for Him would have been stoned; 

"Neittier do I condemn thee. Oo and sin no 

more." 

But is there one of us who will take the hand 

of a fallen woman and say to her: 

' ' I believe yon to be mcnre sinned against than 

sinning. Gome, let me help yon to live a 

happier life." 

"Yon waste your sympathy on them," one 
man said to me. "Their lives are easy lives. 
Isn't it better to be ont in the open so than 
standing for hoars in some department store, 
or forever writing to the dictotion of a can- 
tankerous employer?" 
Not if what they say of their lives is true. 
That they offer themselves to strangers for 
money to give to 8ome man they lore, to 
receive in return only kicks and curses. 
Then why do they keep it up? some ask. 
That is our fault. There is nothing for them 
from UB but scorn and contumely to which 
corses and kicks are preferable, 
I luve often thought I should like to talk 
with them, to ask them at their lives, for 
after all, axe they not my sisters; but I have 
been ^raid of tiie big brutes of policemen 
who batten off their pitiful earnings along 
e 
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TEE witli the male creatures whom they support, 
lABT vho, seeing me talking: with them, might 
gjQ2 airest me, or take all the money I bad as the 
{nice of my liberty. 

For there has descended to me from my 
Vicar Qrandfa^ers, Who vnakei among aU 
sorts and conditions of men and women, a 
great absorbing pity for tibe terror of Qieir 
Uves and a wish to help them. 

There came an opportunity once. 
I had dined with a party of out-of-town 
friends who were bent on seeing the city. 
We went from one cafe to another, windlnig 
up finally at Jack's and staying there, watch- 
ing ttiose College boys raising Oain, till day- 
light. 

When we came out the cabbies rushed at us. 
"How much to Fifteenth steeet?" I asked 
one. 

"Fifty cents," he said. 
I got in and waved good-by to my friends 
who were gdng up-town. 
To nty amazement, my cabby also turned to 
go up-town. 

"Here," I cried, "where are yon going?" 
"To Fiftieth street," he said. 
I corrected him. 

"Fifteraith street," he calmly remuked "will 
be two dollars." 

"Put me out right here," I commanded. "It 
is broad delight. I am not afraid. I will 
take a car home." 

As I stood waiting for a car, a pretty, dainti- 
ly dressed girl came up to me. 

6 



"Been oat all nig^t?" she asked. T: 

It was funny. I cooldn't deny it. £ 

"Oome have a drink with me," she invited, gj 
I declined. We took the next car. 
"Where are you going?" I asked hor. 
' ' To Atlantic Oity, ' ' she replied. ' ' Qo along. 
It's fun down there. Yon meet a lot <^ fine 
men." 

1 wished to ask her of her life. Perhaps 
snnetlung might he done to change it. She 
seemed well edncated. I tiiought she came 
of good family. 

"Oome home with me," I invited. "You 
may sleep on the cot in my den, then go to 
Atiiantic City in the morning." 
But she was not to he persuaded. We got 
out at Fourteenth street and stood walt&g 
for a cross town car. She drifted off and 
began talking with some boys who were go- 
ing toward the river. She boarded a our 
with them and smiled me a farewell. 

A butterfly. Absolutely homeless, so young, 
so pretty, throwing herself in the morning 
of her life into debauchery and drink I 
"And you were willing to take her home 
with you?" asked a man I know, horrifled, 
"to let her contami- 
nate the place you live 
in, such a woman is m I 

thatl" I i 

"Why not?" I quee- I I 

tioned, "don't you now I I 

and then drop in and I I 

make me a csJl?" | | 

7 
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THE g^ VESYTHING evnu np in a sort of way 
EAST \^ ^ yoii l>&v'e the Patience to stick it 
out. 
Hany haTen't. Thai's why the Subway ex- 
presses appeal to them. 
The Injnsllce done yon by others is counter- 
acted by the kindness of yonr friends, bat 
often, it seems to me, it is pretty hanl on 
your friends. 
For example: 

Two women — ^that I know of— have collected 
snbscriptionB for n^ maguine witiiont tam- 
ing them in. 

Bnt my Good Angel oat there in Ulll Valley, 
Oalifomia not ordy gave me many sabscrip- 
tions when I first commenced, but not long 
ago renewed them. 
2^y Heaven attend her. 

I S for the others. 

Do yon rememlrar how beautifully 
David began his Psalms? 
"The LOTd is my SheiAwrd." 
"As tiie hart panteth." 
Then how bitterly at the last he calls upon 
the Oood Lord to let the skies f^ on his ene- 
mies? 
I'll try not to get like tiiat. 

^0T7 are not working out your own destii^. 
Somebody else is working it out for you. 
A great big Hand— Bunetimes it seems nuve 
like a Foot— is hurrying yon along. 
So keep up your courage and do the best 
yon can, because that is jnst about ail you 
can do. 
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p want to ^laiu n^ Olnb. • THE 

EAST 
SIDE 



I want, if I can, to stay 

l^e animosity that I 
have nnconsciously aronsed. 
I never meant to make it a 
rival of any Olah or of any 
Banctuetier ot Bohemia who 
makeB his livin£ by his Clnb. 
Yon see, New Yorkers, you m^ not believe 
it, bnt they are a lonely lot. ^ey are {^ad 
to know of a place where they can dine with 
a crowd of jolly people. 
It was nqr idea to give them such a place at 
tile smallest possible cost. 
After many weaiy jonmeyingB and changes 
I think I have fonnd tlda place at Utile 
Hungary. A most expensive place ordina- 
rily, bnt where I have made arrangements tvr 
a dinner with wine and a ball room thrown 
in that I can give my friends for the low 
price of 98 cents. 

To tell the truth, I am londy n^elf . I need 
to have my friends about me. I need their 
Interest in me and magsoine to help hold up 
uqr hands for my work. 
And so I spend hours, when I might accident- 
ally be writing a $100 story, I have often 
done the thing, adressing these invitations, to 
keep n^ friends, to keep their friendship, to 
keep their love. 

And yet, the antagonism Is so great that as 
I write tiie pen gets too heavy for my hand 
with the heaviness of my heart; for Animo- 
sity travels fast. Mnch faster tiian Love. 

» 
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THE cVEBY Uttte wfails Hun goes np a wild 
EAST ^ C17 about the country bdng oremin by 
grng Oie Jews. 

Do yoa know how nuny J«wi then are in 

the World? In the World, mind yon I 

Only fifteen million. 

Ton ndgbl loie them all on the way from 

here to Albany. 

Then vrbj, in the name of all tiiat'i Ridioa- 

Unu, are we Bo afiraid (tf them? 

I tldnlc it was Shakespeare soared ns with 

tiuit Shylook ttory. 

PBAT, bnt not too often. Don't weary 
the Good Lord with yonr petitions, 
niink how many others are ascending to 
him morning, noon, and evening. 
Besides, they are tiie people who are filling 
Ami^ville. The people who keep on pn^- 
ing ajid praying for things they nevor geL 
Daily breadi Daily Inreadl And never 
enongh to go ronnd. 

And you'd be surprised to know how few of 
ns oyer here on the East Side ever have any 
gravy on onr potatoes. 

KEEP yonr troubles to yonrself, or Kma 
daj when th^'ve been dead, buried and 
forgottwi, yonr friends will resnrreot them 
and throw them in yonr faoe. 

IF everything is coming out aSi vrrang, just 
say to yourself: 
"Don't worryl It'll come out all ri^tl It'll 
come oat all right!" 

Then, if it doesn't, at least yon will have 
fomforted yonrself for the Time Being. 



Cb« sbuttUcoek 

^T Ellis Zaland, that great 
gate tjurousii wUch Qie 
fordgn hordes, Norwegian, 
Swede, Russian, Italian and 
Slav, come swamiiiig to onr 
Bhorea, there are many stories 
of which I go over every tit- 
tie while to get a few. Sad 
stories and gay. Gay when 
they are admitted. Sad when th^ are not. 

Tlie little old Irish woman would have been 

admitted, but 

Tliis is her story. 

She was like a piece of Irish lace or a bit of 
Dresden china yellowed by age in her prim 
chintz gown with her kerchief pinned care- 
fully ihne comwed aver her shoulders. 

Age had not only yellowed her. It had 
itriokled her antU her skin was like old 
parchment spider-webbed with crisscross and 
infinitesimal lines, and yet she was far from 
homely. On the contrary, she was so near 
to that country from whose bourne no tra- 
veler retoma that she seemed strangely 
beaotiful, enveloped as she was by the won- 
der of what is to be. 

She was bo near to it tiiat yon felt the impulse 
to kned and b^ her, when she crossed, to let 
jron know what flowers grew tiiere and how 
it was with those mute travelers who had 
□ever returned. 

II 
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THE She wm penned for the moment in the de- 
EAST tentlon room bdiind the ban vrith the otiiera, 
g— . detained beosnse of some slight breakiiiff oat 

that had come upon her cheek. Waiting, 

too, for her son to come and take her home 

with him. 

Her son lived in Rhode Island. 

It was tiie Padre, the Epfscopal Chaplain of 
Ellia Island, who gave me the story of the 
little old Irish woman. 
To hear them call him "Padre," Father, yon 
wonld have supposed him to be old and bent 
and gray. At least, yon would have suppos- 
ed Um to be bald. Bat he was none of, the 
three. He was aboat thirty-two wiUi fine 
blue eyes and the handsomest shock of heavy 
dark hair yon could wish to see. 

He walked witii me tiiroagh the avenue of 
box outlining the flowers to the boat, talking 
of the little old Irish woman. 
"I shall be glad when he comes for her," he 
said. "I cidl her 'Mother,' she is so sweet 
Yon should see her with the others who are 
detained, waiting on them, watching over 
them. They will be sorry when she goa 
home, those people. 

"Her story is a pitiful one, but she will 
be happy from now on with her son. I am 
glad of that, she is bo old. It la a pity to see 
old people mistreated and sad. She has two 
children, a daughter in Ireland and this son. 
He came to see her when she arrived and 
gave her two dollars. 
"Ton might have expected him to give her a 
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little nunre, beinff a laborer who geti from THE 
three to four dollars a day. He went home eaST 
to wait tmtil th^ rdeau her. She will be «n« 
released to-morrow. There la nothing rad- 
ically wrong with her health. I have writ- 
ten bim to c<»DD6 for her t4>-morrow. 
"Yon Bee, her daughter in Ireland -didn't 
want her mother. They lived happily enoogh 
together until the daughter married. Then 
the husband objected to having the motbv 
around. 

If only the danghto- had taken some oare of 
her moQier flnMicially, bat she failed to do 
that. The son tells me that he sent his 
mother ten dollars a month r^fnlarly, sent 
it to the daughter for her, but the mothor 
tells me she never saw it, that she never 
heard of it, 

"At any rate, between the two the old la^ 
has had no care at alL She has lived about 
in her native village with any friends iriu) 
would give her a place at their hearthstones. 
But now she will be very happy witii her son, 
I think. Veryhappyl" 
"If he comes for her" said I. 
The cheek of the Padre flushed red as tiie 
flowers. 

"I believe if he f^ls to come for her," he 
declared, "that I ah^ go to his home and 
flog hi' T^ into coming." 
I looked at him in some amazement. 
"A thousand pardons," he implored, "hut 
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THB the mere thought roasM me. To Bee her sit- 
BA8T tiiig HBilinglT awaiting him, to know that 
gn)B ^'^^ '^ ^^ homelessneai, she now lo<to for- 
ward to this hinne with snoh certain^, and 
to think for a moment that she may be disap- 
pcdntedl I could reach for a whip. It is 
nnbecoming, snob passion in a Priest. For- 
give me." 

And, the boat whlstie sonnding shrilly jnst 
then, I forgave him, climbed the brass stair, 
way to the upper deck, and watched him 
■tuiding gravdy hatless in the son, Oie daric 
greui box and flashing flowers trf the Island 
for backgronnd. 

A week passed before I went to Ellis Island 
for anotiier story. Once man the Padre, 
leaving his many datiM, saw me to the boat. 
"Abont the little old Irish woman?" I ask- 
ed. "Did her son ccme for her?" 
The face of tiie Padre darkened. 

"I could flog him!" he cried. 
"Then," said L "He didn't." 
"He didn't," he stormed. "He 
never came again. Never wrote. 
Not a word, not a line, and his 
old mother waiting, waiting, 
saying each morning with a 
smile, 'He will come to-day. He 
will, surely' Saying it in her 
inret^ Irish broqne, 'Me bc^, 
me boyi He will anre be afther 
comin' for me to-day.' "And 
thm she told me how dearly she 
loved him, how she had cared 
14 Cnoolc 



for him ^ere in Irdand tibroni^ eretT^iing. THE 
How he had been a wayward boy there in the EAST 
old coiuitX7. SIDS 

"He was oftm dmnk, she told m^ had stag- 
gered hcone and she had nndreised him and 
pat him to bed. Often he bad beaten her 
when he was very dmnk, bnt of coarse he 
hadn't known wl^t he was doing. 
"Once when he was more tiian osoally onder 
^e inflnence of liqnor, he had beaten her 
into insensibility, bat do yon suppose she let 
that rankle? She forgave him, of coarse. 
Sometimes there were great black braises 
left <m her body, bnt she never let him know. 
He wouldn't have hart her if he had known 
what he was doing." 

"Does he know -vriuA he is doing now?" I 
asked wiUi a sigh. 

"That's jnst it," the Padn said. "He'd a 
great deal bettw beat her than give her this 
blow. Body broiSM heal in time, bat this 
is on the heart." 

We neared the boat It had not yet whistled. 
We stood togetho' against the dark green of 
the bank of box. 

The Padre looked past the Statue of Liber^ 
to the stretch of bine sea whose waters lap- 
ped ^ other sh<ures. 

"To go back ther^" he sii^ied, "to he han- 
dled aboat like a Uttle aged shnttlecock, to 
sit at alien hearthstones, disowned by her 
daughter, disowned hj her stm, and thron^^ 
no fault of har own, for there is no sweeter 
nature than hers, all the add eliminated by 
advmi^. 
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THE "If yon conkl havfl seen bet u I did, wait- 
BAST ^ BO patientlf d^ after Aaj, day afto- day, 
HIDE '^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ givuig way to dw- 
pair. And tiien it was saoh pitiful despair, 
lo terrible to look upon. Not lond crying, 
Just moaning a littie at first, Bobbing softly, 
'If he would only come to tell me good-bye 
If I conld only see him again, me Ik^I Bto 
boyi If I oonld only look on his face onoe 
morel' 

"Sobbing this plaint so piteonsly Uiat I kept 
her anoiho: day, writiiig him, bej^iiiig him 
to come at least and tell his (^ mother good- 
bye. 

"And then to see her sitting still at las^ 
giving np all hope, sitting still, her hr '« in 
her hip, the slow sad t^rs of Uie very (dd 
falling, her face turned to the wall as she sat 
crying softly, so softly that by and t^ her 
sobs scarcely stirred tiie folds of her neat 
kerchief." 

The Padre ran his fingers through his heavy 

hair. 

"Ton see much grief here on the Island," 

he explained. "Grief of every sort, shvmy, 

tempestuoos, and still as death It is not 

so rad to see the wild spasmodic pass^ ^rAe 
half angry gri^ of the yoong, a storm soon 
over, but I hope never again to see any- 
where on earUi such grief as hers. He would 
pertiaps have had to care for her not more 
than a jrear, two at most, only a few months 
possibly, slw is so near to the threshold of 
the Silence And to let her go Irack in 
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the steeTag:e as she came, except that she THK 
came bnoyed up by hope uid mtut go back EAST 
hopeless." BIDS 

A flame of nnderical angor swept into his 
grave eyes as they fixed thenuelvee upon the 
sapphire seas over which the little old Iridi 
woman had sailed to sit at alien hearth- 
stones. 

"She is hall way there by this time," said 
he, "and as for himt Only these vestments, 
only the sacredness of this cloth I wear, pn> 
tect him from at least some sl^ht modicum 
of his panishment." 



The boat viiistle sonnded. I climbed the 
little narrow brass stairway to the upper 
deck and looked down at him as he stood in 
Oie snnli^t, hadced by the brilliancy of the 
Ellis Island flowers and the glazing green 
of the bto, scanning the clean limbed 
strength and yonthfnlness of him, noting 
above aU &e clean limbed strength of him 
and the brawn of his right arm. 

"It is a pity," I 
thought as the boat 
moved off, "that he 
couldn't doff the 
vestments for a few 
brief moments and 
do tiiat fledging." 
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m OTHER" has been pKmonnced by 
some men critics to be the {daj of 
the cestnry, and in point of acting 
perhaps it is ; but what have tiie women to 
say of it? 

W(anen critics are far and away in the 
minority in New York, or they might rise 
and say a few words. 

Not of t^e pl^ itself, which could hardly 
be better, nor of the acting, which is tlu 
same; bnt of the pernicious, not to s^, dis- 
asbvus effect. 

Ab a matter of fact, I believe that many a 
man will go htane from this play and riUier 
give his ^ife a severe beating, or leave her 
idtogeQier; for wife bating is not uncom- 
mon in this civilized dty, if one is to jndge 
from the daily reports of Oie divorces that 
blaze the trail of the Poor Hundred even, 
tiiat invade our great Colleges, the latest 
from Tale being to the effect that one of its 
most distinguished Professors frequently 
varied the monotony by thrashing his wife. 
Any woman who has been so unfortunate as 
to marry an only spn, or a Mamma boy, will 
go home with him from this play in fear and 



trembling, ^e foundstioii of her hoiuie, al- 
ready weakened by the influence of the 
Mamma, shaken to Crumbling. 
Much has been said and written of the dis- 
astrous influence of the moUier-in-law of the 
man upon his home life, little or nothing of 
the mottier-in-law of the woman who has so 
often sent her husbandless and unprotected 
into the world. 

I know a woman whose first home was 
wrecked by the mother of her husband, an 
only son, whose second husband, not an only 
son but a Mamma boy, often threw kisses to 
her until he was out of sight on his way to 
visit his Mamma, then came back from his 
visit and broke everything in the house. 
If she had lived with him a trifle longer, he 
would, in all probability, have come fc^k 
from one of these Miymma talks and Murder- 
ed her. 

Knowing this woman and her despair, I had 
it in my heart to sympathize with the ter- 
rible Sarah, wife of the son, ^o pervades 
the play so subtly without appearmg, and 
looked at the fall of the curtain upon this 
little wiry persistent mother viio had gather- 
ed her sons about her, having separated one 
from his sweetheart, the other from his wife, 
with something very nearly akin to horror, 
knowing as I do the effect of such iXiggm- 
tions upon the weaklings who are tied to tite 
apron strings of their Mammah's. 
nie English were not long ago roused to the 
drilling of extra troops, to the miyiffiwy of 
their forces for their protection, by a play 



which depicted their iBlaud invaded by the 
GermanB, and the consequent derutation of 
their homes. 

It WM with much the same feeling that I 
looked npon this play of Mother. 
And so Bin. Leslie Carter is soon to star in a 
pto by Bohert Hoghes. 
Wluit's in a name? 

And how prond littie Rapert has always 
been of that Rupert, so diffovnt, y'know. 
Airway, if Rupert's— I'll call him Rupert if 
nobody else does — ^if Rupert's Bridge did no 
other good before it fell through, it famish> 
ed OlivM- Herford witii a real Joke for Oon 
A Co. 

"You're rippingl" tiiey say when Sally Von 
SohefTel comes out in her ballet costome. 
"Wherel" she oriM. 

Oon A Co. is a very clever translation fr«n 
a good French play, considerably marred 
by Oliver's parlor jokes and puns. 
Ctf course, Oliver being English, we must 
pardon his puns, but parlor wit Is not stage 
wit somehow. 
There's something lacking. 
The Hudson theater on a side street and with 
a Meller-drammeorl 

Why a Meller-drammer in these day of pro- 
gression? 

Why not a Moving Picture Show at once? 
Unlike most women, Marie Dressier doesn't 
seem to care a rap how little hair she has, 
and that, of itself, is enough to make l^llie's 
Nij^tmare funny. 
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When yon hear so mach about the himuv of TBZ 
a play, often yon are a bit disappointed, bat saBT 
it isn't so with this play. One of the fnn- ktoe 
niest parts about it was the wax flgnres get- 
ting up and walking off the stage. 
. If something could only be done to take away 
from the deadly monotony of the ballet! 
Why not make them dance on their heads 
awhile, or the tips of thdr fingers or their 
left ears, or walk on the ceiling. 
Ah ! A good idea I A fly ballet walking on 
the ceiling, or up and down the walls. 
I won't say that some of them are fly 
enough for that, for fear they might think 
that I am English, too. 
Or what's the matter with practicing cavort- 
ing in midair wlthont landing on Uielr feet 
at all, like those Russian dancers at the 
Metropolitan? 

But there ! Let it go. We will say no more. 
The ballet girl may look fly npon the stage, 
but she's up against a most difficult problem 
in the getting there. 

The other day I went into an office back ot 
two of ttiem. A man sat on his spinal column 
with his feet on a desk that fac$d us three, 
&e two girU and me. At first I saw only 
the soles (tf bis feet, then bis head which wai 
much smallar, appeared a long way bade of 
ttiem. He smo^L as he eyed the girls. 
"Anything for as?" asked one timd^. 
"Not a damned thing," said he. 
"I was sent hwe to get some tickets," I said 
when they had gone away. 
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THE "Nothing doing," he yawned. 
•EAST "Anyway," I Bmiled as I started out, "I can 
SIDE "^ ^* ^°° ^^ ^'^^ altogether soleless." 

Pardon! It comes of going to Oliver Heo-. 

ford's plays. 

"Is this the Bernard the big dogs are named 
after?" asked one, going by the Casino. 
"He may be a Saint" said I, "but they call 
him Sam." 

Poor little Loie Fuller 1 To bring her beauti- 
fully trained dancers from Paris to be wea&> 
ed from her by offers of higher pay. 
To go back shipwrecked. 
Well. Why be a Woman? 
One does not see Oreat Enthusiastic Crowds 
Pushing their way into the City Theater, 
the Theater of ^e ElawB and Erlangen on 
14tii street. Does One? 
One Does Not. 

It was Killing, the meeting of the East Side 

delegation at the New Theater to discuss the 

low rates for the poor who are to see "The 

Blue Bird." 

The Kanager, so suave, so soothing, filled 

with the fear that we might get up and bark 

or bite. Patting us gently, smoothing us 

down. 

"Want to see 'The Blue Bird'?" I asked a 

few of nqr pushcart people on First Avenue. 

"Huh?" Ihey said. 

Thought I was running in opposition to the 

Canary mim and trying to palm off a Blue 

Bird on them. 
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rUiu coontry," the Wine 
Uerohaiit be^m, "your laws 
ire not oii^ farciciU, but 
th^ are not enfonsed. 
"tiifce your Old Bine law of clos- 
ing tlie saloons on Snnday. All yon 
have to do is to go in at tiie baolE 
door." 

"It is the fault of yonr dishonest 
Foliticians," said the Big Bald 
Brute. "It is easier for a White 
Slave to come out from the hands 
of the Dealer a virtaous w<mian 
than for a New York Politician to leave his 
office an honest man." 
"When the Suffragettes get to be police- 
man," Ur. Hessler b^fan, "do you think, if 
one of them said to me, 'May I come up- 
stairs with yon?' that I wonld slam Uie door 
in her face?" 

"How ridiculous," said the Wine Merchant, 
"fm- people to be forced to eat a sandwich 
aftor twdve o'clock <tf a Saturd^ night 
with a glass of beer ! " 

"Baines, now," said the Big Bald Brute, 
"was the most dishonest Politician New 
York ever had, and here we have to eat bis 
sandwiches." 

"No," said Mr. Hessler, "I wonld not slam 
the door in her face. On the contrary, I 
would smile and bow and say to her very 
sweetly, 'Why, certainly — come right up. — 
I shaU be del^htedl' " 
"It was not so in the Old Country, " the Wine 
Merchant sadd. "Here, Max, a little wine." 
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C;are]in« Bouflbton 

She waf bo proud of thoie little Beauty 
Farlon. She had so nuny friends whmn 
she had helped who were going to help her 
make them a snocess this winter. The fntnre 
looked very brijiit for Oardine. 
7oa have seen her advertiaement in voy mag- 
aiine. She gave me treatments and I gave 
her this little ad. It was a pleasure to sit 
in her chair and feel the pat of her soft 
hands on my face. Her oonrage comforted 
me, her confidence in snccess. 
And then one day I went np for a treatment 
and there were tiie Beauty Parlors a wredE 
and she in the hospital, hadly bnmed. 
I wrote her letter after letter. 
I was told that she might be in the hospital 
a long time. I supposed she was slowly re- 
covering, though I often dreamed I saw her 
in great pi^n and waked distressed for her. 
Then last week I had another dream of her. 
"Don't pnt the little ad in yonr magazine," 
she said. ' ' I can never treat yon any more. ' ' 
Why? I wondered. Wliat was wrong? 
The next morning I called up the hospital. 
She was not there. I called np the Beanty 
Parlors. The 'phone was discontdnned. 
Then I wrote to her, asking her why aba waa 
angry with me? Wi^ she would never treat 
me any more? 

I was writing to the dead. She had been 
dead a week. They had sent her home to 
Canada and they had never told me. They 
had 1^ it to ho* to come and tdl me. 
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One China and Bnotber 

CHZT call tbis a Free Oonntry, but in all 
the World tbere are no more helpless 
infants tiian we. 

Take our two Old Men of the Sea, for ex- 
ample. That Eooserelt, Editor of "The 
Ziookont," and William Jennings Bryan. 
Will we Ever get rid of them? 
Did I hear an Echo answering anywhere? 
Because Thomas Edison says the Soul is not ^ 
Immortal, that doesn't maJse it so. 
It is I who tell yon. 
Some day this Great Han's Sonl win go sob-L 
Ung into the Infinite, sad that it ^ed to takel 
this hop^ which is all that hdps some of ns ^ 
to live, from the sacred recesses of onr 
Belief, this Blessed hope of the Immortality 
of the Soul. 

I don't think it's fair to accuse Hearst of 
instigating the morders of everybody in the 
United States of America. 
He pays me mighty fine prices for my Cos- 
mopolitan stories. 

While all tiie World shuddered at the story 
of Dick Duffy, alias Richard Le Gallienne, 
BO named by Oscar VfUde whose sensitive 
ears were ofTended by the name of Daffy, or 
was it Onffy? 

While all t^e World, I say, shuddered at the 
story of his permitting Ids wife to support, 
not only their child, but the child of his first 
wife, they say he delightedly gathered the 
clippings and pasted them in a book. 
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THE Tine adTertiiing, be called it. 
EAST Wliat are we coming to? 

SIDE When we have looked with calmness upon 
the squandering of the furtanei of our heir- 
esses npon English Uuion and other women 
hy Demdent Earls, why should we griere to 
see this Chanler cheated oat ctf bu patri- 
mony by a woman? 

There is something maternal in oar affeotiim 
for these men, I, for one, coold have wept 
to see him treated so CavaJierly. 
And speaking of Oaralierll iniere's no city 
in the wn-ld that loves Qold Bricks so mnoh 
as New York. It reaches out for them. 
How this woman was feted and toasted by 
New York's 7our Hondred! How largely 
was she paid for her Beauty receipts, written 
by somebody elsel 

Poor little old New York. Yon are Simple, 
but you are Very Sweet. 

I am glad the King of Naples is pleased with 
Edwin Markham's poetry. So am I. He is 
one of the most fEdthful and distinguiahed 
Snbscribers of the East Side Magazine. 

The dzirers of those big blue carts in Paris 
used to swear at me onmercifally when they 
tried to nm me down and failed, but it's 
getting to be nearly as bad here in New YuiL 
One rainy night not long ago I waa forging 
blindly ahead, doably blinded by my umbrel- 
la, when I heard a burst d heavy swearing. 
"Blankety, blank, Uank, blankl" said the 
Chauffeur, "Why don't yon lo«A where 
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you're going? You caine near stopping my THE 
machine I" EABT 

And spealdng of raio, I'm sony for the farm- SIDE 
ers, of course, you've alwi^ got to be sor- 
ry for the farmers, but I can't help being 
glad the fall raimt haven't been jnst all thqr 
tdionldbe. 
B^ kitchen leaks. 

The S^onqiers seem to beckon to the 

World Weary. 

"Oome Dp," th^ say. "The air is fine. 

Throw yonrself into it!" 

One day I read of three wnnen who had res- 

ponded to their invitation, who had leapt 

from high windows and ended their Uvea. 

All day long I was afraid to go near my wln- 

dovn, afraid erf catdiing the erase; 

Then the next day it was a man who went 

into a tall department st<a^ ascended to the 

top floor and threw himself into the sb«et. 

Got tired of waiting for his change I sap- 

pose, and jnst ended it all. 

It takes twenty-four honn for a letter to 

reach me Arom Little Hungary, a distance oi 

fifteen blocks or so. 

Longo- than it taJies to go from here to Ohi. 

cago. 

Haybe you think I'm not suffering mmt per- 

secnti(m fi^m the near-by F. 0. Station for 

daring to announce these facts. 

Hy letters are doubly delayed. Postage is 

collected on letters received by me, but mail 

sent by me requiring more postage is return- 



THE ed for the same. The stamps disappear mys- 
EAST terionsly from my Bagged Edge invitaticais, 

SIDE which are fired back at me for more postage. 
After titifl I'm going to stick them on with 
paste. All my magazines are opened in 
search of some word inside, and are thus sent 
mutilated, after all my careful wrapping, on 
their way to my friends. 
But, be that as it may, as McEarg Daven* 
port says, I'm going to keep up this fight for 
Decent Mail Service here on the East Side 
till the Cows Come Home. 
A reader — far from Oentle — writes me a let- 
ter a mile long, telling me I don't know what 
I'm driving at, and giving me her views on 
things in gmeral imd the Poor in particular. 
"Kow publish this in your magazine," she 
commands. 

Dear Ungentle Reader: If you want your 
ideas published, I can tell you where yon can 
get it done for about three dollars a page. 
That's what I am paying to say what Z want 
to say, unrestricted by the advertising which 
restiicts other pablications — and, entre nous, 
I'd like to be just a trifle more restricted than 
I am — and yon can do the same. 

MMD then sometimes you get very tired. 
When a friend comes from Paris, and, 
seeing you doing very well indeed with your 
little MupMP"", cops part of your advertising, 
and introduces you to her friends, who cop 
the rest, paying yon never a red penny, and 
so inundates your summer number which Is 
hard enough to float anyway, with everybody' 
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out of town. When your printer has handed THE 
yon the worst lemon of tOl, as many muer- EAST 
able lemons aa have been handed yon. When bjqe 
the ezhorbitant interest has eaten op tiie 
diamonds that you have given to yonr uncle, 
yon say to yonrself : 

"What's the Use? The first thing yon know, 
Ton'U be sitting out on the curb by the side 
of a basket of oranges, and somebody dse'll 
be writing about Ton." 
nien you go out one night to a First Avenae 
Delicatessen and there yon see a growing 
boy of about fifteen with starvation written 
in his face, wilting while the man behind tht 
counter makes a iAg coarse sandwidi for bim, 
waiting with a look of wolfish hunger in his 
haggard eyes. 

Then, when the man has given him the sand- 
wich, for which he pays his last penny, he 
goes to a small mde uncovered tabis and sits 
there biting into this awful thing like a 
Imngry animal, gnawing it ravenously. 

W^ yon go home and say to yourself then: 
"Just so long as there is such hunger here, 
four streets frun such afflnence as tibe world 
has seldmn known, jnst so long will I write 
about it if all the Parte friends sad Printers 
and Uncles combine to 
baiUcrupt me. I will 
write about it with the 
last stride of my pen, 
and starve myself, if 
need be, to run my 
little Hagazine." 
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THE DOY HcOarddl has Broken the Eecord. 
BAST "^ ^> luu tskoi hi> own wif« to Earope. 
2Q)2 ^^y ^^^^ys did likft to be odd. 

BOUND Tolitmes of the East Side are be- 
bdng urdered tcx Hcmolnln aud Hong 
Kong, which goes to show that I was Bight 
in snpposing that the World might be inter- 
eated in a Uttle Corner of New York. 
If you want one it wonid be well for yon to 
order it as early as possible by sending one 
nice green dollar to uiis address. 

TF yon want a pleasant change from the 
sometime sad stories of the workaday 
people of the East Side, read The Idler, pub- 
lished at East Orange, New Jersey 1^ my 
friend Bobert Shores. 

It is the same price and I think he gets ont 
man copies than I do, I don't know why. 
Maybe because he's a man. 
Bnt between yon and m«, I beliere he only 
pretends to Idle. 

I sent him an invitation to the Bagged Edge 
Klub but he couldn't come. Head over ears 
in work, he wrote me. Hadn't a second to 
spare. 

BBUGE Calvert of The Open Boad, Pigeon- 
Boost-in-the-Woods, Oriffith, Indian 
wrote me an awfnl letter. 
"Back to the woods, Zo^" he said. "Shake 
the dnst of the effete City from yonr feet. 
BreaUie some fresh airt" 
"The effete Oity for me, you Bruce, " I 
wrote him. "I wasted the best part of my 
life in the woods with a stupid old pigeon." 
Oood stuff, The Open Boad. |1.00 a year. 
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mR. R08ENWEI0, the Handsome Pro- THE 
prietor of the Budapest Rathskeller eaST 
at' 69 Second Avenue is throwing open his stde 
Pokol, which in Hungarian means H^ on 
the 16th of October. 

You can have the time of yonr life after the 
theater there. You may order reed birds 
and Fizzy water and Rhine wine to your 
heart's content, eating and drinking merrily 
to the plaintive' music of his Hungarian or- 



And why is this Hungarian music that wails 
all up and down the length of Second Ave- 
nue so plaintive, I'd like to know. 
Will somebody answra? 
A good regular dinner can be had for 36 or 
60 cents in the up-staiiB dinhig room, but it's 
in Pokel that the fun begins and lasts, what 
with the cold bottles and warm birds and 
sad, sad music, till the wee small hours. 

nNS now that the lovely little bound Vol- 
umes of The Eaat Side, ao beautifully 
illustrated by Oberhard^ have reached the 
Orient and are in demand there, why not 
make a Christmas present of one of them to 
your best Oirl, or Best Fellow as the case 
may be? 

The Office Boy will wrap it very carefully 
and send it to any address you wiidL He will 
also, if you like, autograph it. 
He has bound only a few hundred. Almost 
half of them are gone. More are going every 
day somewhere or ottiw, spreading the news 
of the Uttle Children <tf the Poor here on 
The East Side. 

SI 
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Extract from Chums 

THB Bj D. R. c 

EAST n OT looked out to aea, tier pretty face ae- 
SIDE ^ 1^0^ ^^ she aald, tTtming to her 
husband. 

"I think, dear, that the life in big cities is 
all against the family and the home. The 
constant seeinff, hearing, being in the atmos- 
phere of wealUi breeds a multitade of erlli 
in the lives of the great majority who do not 
belong to the very rich. Luxuries become 
necessities and heaJth and comfort and hap- 
piness are sacrificed. Ton know £lbrat 
Hubbard la right when he shrieks that the 
greatest good is, health with work. And no 
one who does not know the blessedness of 
effort can be happy. Do you know, Neil, since 
we have been out here, Uie thought has come 
to me so often to write a truthful account of 
our life here. I grow sad when I think of 
the many who do not realize what can be 
done, given ever so small a capital or income, 
in this land of perpetual sunshine, 
"Here there are no terrible winters, and peo- 
ple can asleep under canvas with ccmuort 
and health all the year. 
"Think of that, in itself, what it means com- 
pared with the cost of the simplest flats 
in New York and those long, cold months to 
be lived through by the poor. 
What lives could be saved that are other- 
wise doomed by the cost of a fore from the 
chill of the East to the sun of O^ifomia," 
Order Chums throngh your bocdneller ot 
direct from the publisher, G, 0. Tubby, 7 W. 
42nd St., New York Oity. $1J26. 
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CHIS is my Magic City, the Mecca of the 
Immigrant, as seen from the high win- 
dows of my little flat, — the City of my 
Dreams. 

Early in the morning it is of a delicate pearl, 
sometimes it is opalescent, sometimes in the 
mist of the early dawn I lose it altogether. 
Always the Straight rain hides it from me. 
At noon the tall lovely towers glisten gaily, 
the windows flashing back the fire of the 
sun. 

At sunset back of these Dream towers 
stretches the vermilion of the skies, the 
orange, the gold, the blue, and then these 
rare colors melt subtly into lavender and the 
lights come out. 

It is a Wonder City then of tenderly ex- 
quisite gray outlined against the skies. 
Sometimes it looks to me like a City cut from 
tissue paper and pinned to the skies, the 
light in each window a separate pin of pure 
gold. 

Then, at last, when the lavender has deepen- 
ed into soft, dense, impenetrable purple, out 
flashes the marvel of the Singer Building, to 
gleam and glow and gleam and glow, a beau- 
tifully brilliant brooch, a Gem of a Brooch, 
on the Breast of the Night. 
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THE COLOR OF HIS SOUL 

By ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS 

"THE COLOR Of HIS SOUL" ) _„, -,„ y„^ , ,, ., 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

:: :: TO MY FRIENDS " :■■ 

I have some volutnet of my book 

The Color of His Soul 

which has been suppressed by Funk & 
Wagnalls. I want to give them away. 

h*> ■ beiutiful book, bound b vellum and board), ipccial 
lille page, Engliih box moor paper ipecial mark, new lype, 
wide manpn. and AS GOOD A SPECIMEN OF A 
BOOK AS POSSIBLE. 

I will ^ve you this $1. volume as a bonus 
with one year's subscr^tion to the East Side 

ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR! 

Fill in your name and address and send 
with a dollar bill. 



Address. 

I have Bucceeded in obtaining a few 
more copies of my book. I will refund 
your money if you are not satisfied. 
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IM kMlvM, aM k*, that t««l 

e»«artH«. 
mnM Mi4Hr« lh« hurl, ih« iHim 
•I Ma arta abMUBtiliiA. 

C« tbia iMt tk«y ■»«*«■■•, 



Ula ara Irat Iihm«m aalaaara, kNlvaa, 

DhII«4 by <ll*Ha«. 
PMa. *h* «TtM««* IM atir Hvas, 

n»B MiMcb akNaat 
But amHiMly. wHI) IHpnairt HM, 
Ra tMrna bla wkaal. 
Far M la wa. Mat tt*. tbattaal 
CbafaMH. 
Far It la (bua tMl wa muat tbraack 

Cba «mal arfNtl. tha MatMaHliia buM, 
ttlawlNaiy «t laat kaaawa 
Ha a**ti *a naw. 
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